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Tax-cut veto upheld 
In his message of June 16 to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, President Truman calmly explained his rea- 
sons for vetoing the tax-reduction measure which had 
that house by a vote of 273-137. Forty Democrats, 
mostly from the South, had joined with all but three 
of the Republicans in its original passage. The President 
contended that with employment in May over the fifty- 
eight million mark—a million and a half above the April 
total—and income payments running at the record an- 
nual rate of $176 billions, the danger of a recession was 
not imminent and the danger of inflation remained. He 
recognized the pinch caused by the falling purchasing 
power of certain income-groups, but declared that the 
remedy for the existing disparity between income and 
price levels did not lie in tax-reduction. He has fre- 
quently contended, of course, that the remedy lay in 
price-reduction. The President also objected to the ap- 
portionment of tax-relief in the bill before him on the 
score that “a good tax-reduction bill would give a greater 
proportion of relief to the low-income group.” The na- 
tional debt, he pointed out, has to be lowered in times 
of great prosperity like the present. Moreover, “neces- 
sary expenditures for essential Government operations 
are still high.” He referred especially to our “great re- 
sponsibilities for international relief and rehabilitation,” 
which are still too uncertain in scope to permit us to 
jeopardize our capacity to meet them by curtailing rev- 
enues which may well be needed for this purpose. On 
June 17 the supporters of the bill found their total to be 
five votes less than they had originally mustered, and 
two short of the two-thirds required. The veto was there- 
fore upheld, 268-137, an action unique in American 
history. This leaves the present tax legislation in effect 
for another year. 


Democracy in Illinois 

Is democracy imperiled when one citizen’s vote counts 
nine times as heavily as another’s? The State of Illinois 
has long tolerated this flagrant inequality. Congress has 
limited the number of members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to 435. After each decennial census it re- 
apportions this total among the respective States on the 
basis of their changing populations. The State legisla- 
tures are expected to reapportion their Congressional 
districts so that each contains approximately the same 
number of inhabitants. The State of Illinois, however, 
has failed to redistrict since 1901. As a result, the num- 
ber of inhabitants varies from 112,116 in one district 
to 914,053 in another. A year ago Mr. Kenneth W. Cole- 
gtove, Professor of Political Science at Northwestern 
University, sought relief from what he charged was a 
Violation of the equal-protection clause of the Fourteenth 


Amendment. In Colegrove v. Green the Supreme Court 
denied his complaint, Mr. Justice Frankfurter contending 
that the issue was “political” and hence not justiciable. 
Mr. Justice Black dissented vigorously, arguing that it’ 
was no more “political” than the “white-primary” cases 
in which the Court had enforced suffrage rights against 
State interference. Relief has now come through the ac- 
tion of the Illinois State Legislature. On June 12, op- 
position to redistricting finally caved in. Northern Illi- 
nois, heavily urban, will get more adequate representa- 
tion in Congress. Democracy has won a battle that lasted 
nearly a half-century in the Prairie State. 


Italy’s welcome home 
President Truman left the world no doubt, when he 
signed the ratified treaty of peace with Italy on June 14, 
that American concern for the rebuilding of a United 
Europe into the framework of a strong United Nations 
is as nobly grounded as it is backed by vigorous deter- 
mination. Italy’s lovers and debtors everywhere have 
longed for the day when they could “bring to a close 
the unhappy [Axis] chapter in Italian-American rela- 
tions.” They will not miss the generous Christian disposi- 
tion to forgive and forget, implicit in the President’s 
statement. They will be consoled and reassured by his 
emphatic and grateful recognition of the fiae beginning 
of atonement represented by the co-belligerency which 
began with the liberation of Rome and by the courageous 
effort, now on the dizzy verge of success, to “build anew 
a strong, free and democratic Italy.” 
Marching by our side against the common foe, the 
Italian armed forces and the Italian people contrib- 
uted mightily to the ultimate victory. This common 
sacrifice has strengthened the deep and lasting friend- 
ship between our two peoples. . . . In order that 
their victory, and ours, may be preserved—in order 
that their freedoms and their reborn democracy may 
live and grow as Italy again takes her rightful place 
of honor and leadership among the free nations of 
the world—Americans will continue to stand by the 
side of their Italian friends, to work with them in 
our common efforts to rebuild and to restore a free 
world at peace. 
If it proves to be possible, as the President hopes, to 
“secure within the framework of the United Nations such 
changes in the treaty clauses as may be required in the 
light of future experience,” the home-bound Italian peo- 
ple may soon be happier than we, as dawn breaks after 
the fascist nightmare in a “far country.” 


Still a discriminatory bill 

The Federal Government has a long-established record 
of absolute equity in any program of Federal aid. It has 
not concerned itself with whether a welfare institution, 
a hospital or a school is publicly or privately controlled, 
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but only with the ability of the institution to contribute 
to or improve the public service and welfare through a 
grant of Federal funds. The Taft Federal-aid-to-education 
bill (S. 472), which has now been endorsed by the edu- 
cation subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, is drawn on a contrary principle. 
Because the States, by and large, discriminate against 
privately-controlled institutions, Mr. Taft and his con- 
fréres think that the Federal Government should be 
forced to adopt the same policy of discrimination. Worse 
than this, the Taft bill, as amended by the education sub- 
committee, requires that at least $5 of Federal funds be 
made available for every child. Yet not a word is said 
about a penny of this sum going to the 2,505,501 chil- 
dren attending Catholic schools. Thus, though all chil- 
dren between 5 and 17 (including pupils in Catholic 
schools) would be counted in on the $5-per-capital com- 
putation, no part of the money would go to the children 
in Catholic schools. They would be “counted in” and 
“counted out” at one and the same time. According to 
Section 6 of the Taft bill, as revised by the subcommittee, 
a non-public school—even in States whose statutes spe- 
cifically provide for certain welfare services (such as 
bus transportation) for children in privately-controlled 
schools—could not receive these services short of relin- 
quishing its identity and becoming a part of the program 
of public education. This is nothing less than forcing 
on the Government out-and-out Federal control. And so 
the Taft bill, to be acceptable as a Federal bill, must be 
amended so as to make its grants available to every 
American child, no matter what type of school it attends. 
As the Supreme Court stated in deciding the New Jersey 
bus case, it “is obviously not the purpose of the First 
Amendment” to make it more difficult for Church schools 
to operate by cutting them off from public-welfare ser- 
vices. 


Nagasaki anniversary 

“While the sun warms the earth let no Christian be so 
bold as to venture into Japan. Let this be known to all 
men.” Thus did the Land of the Rising Sun, in 1640, try 
to shut out the light of faith, its rulers little guessing that 
three centuries later their empire would go down under 
the blinding, shattering light of atomic explosion. This 
year, as the small but indomitable band of Japanese 
Christians celebrates the three-hundred-and-fiftieth anni- 
versary of the first Christian martyrs in Nagasaki, the 
power of the emperors has passed to a Christian general 
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from America. And MacArthur is loosing upon Japan 
greater forces than that of the atom. Fathers Bernard 
Hubbard-and Calvert Alexander, on their worldwide tour 
of Jesuit missions, interviewed the Supreme Commander 
in Tokyo. “Two of the world’s greatest ideas,” he told 
them, “Christianity and democracy, have been turned 
loose in Japan; and the effect they are producing is tre. 
mendous—the greatest bloodless revolution in centuries,” 
Some people, said MacArthur, thought that he was losing 
his mind when, on the deck of the Missouri after the 
Japanese surrender, he said that the solution of the 
world’s problems was a theological one. “Today,” he 
went on, “I hold to that statement more strongly than 
ever. Those who criticized me for it have shown that they 
don’t believe either in democracy or Christianity.” That 
Christianity is essential to the preservation of democracy 
is something the general is very clear on; the dignity of 
the human person and the inviolability of his human 
rights rest on a Christian basis or on none. MacArthur 
sees the future Japan as a strong, Christian, democratic 
nation, spreading in the East the light it endeavored to 
shut out three hundred years ago. A new Sun is rising 
over Japan. 


More about India 

The sensitive point in the current situation in India 
is the intention of the Maharaja of Travancore and the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, two of India’s wealthiest princes, 
to declare the independence of their States, as soon as 
the British withdraw paramountcy. Hindu Congress 
leaders have expressed strong opposition to this move. 
They deny the right of the 500-odd Princely States to 
isolate themselves from the rest of India or to deal with 
a foreign Power. Such action, they say, would threaten 
the security of India. It is open to question whether these 
princes intend to give a democratic government to their 
peoples or to cement their own power. More than a 
dozen Princely States have already joined the Constituent 
Assembly, but others may be tempted to follow the lead 
of Travancore and Hyderabad. While India is immedi- 
ately concerned with working out the details of her in- 
dependence, her more deep-seated problems are economic 
(cf. “Mother India’s Bare Cupboard,” America, June 1, 
1946). She is faced with the perennial specter of famine, 
malnutrition and a consequent low life-expectancy. A 
well-planned program of agricultural reform and in- 
dustrialization is an urgent necessity, if the new states 
of Hindustan and Pakistan are to survive as indepen- 
dent nations. At present one-fourth of India’s soil is 
wasteland awaiting irrigation. Her productivity is further 
hampered by the lack of low-cost fertilizers, which make 
it necessary to allow much of the soil to lie fallow. Her 
extreme poverty is due in good part to the feudal land- 
lord system, which has fostered a maldistribution of land 
and wealth. A program of industrialization would induce 
the landowners to invest their money in industry and 
thus make possible a more widespread ownership of the 
land and a higher standard of living. It would also draw 
twenty to thirty million workers, thereby reducing the 
overcrowded population on the land. 
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Profit-sharers’ manifesto 
Pope Pius XI was moved to suggest, in a classic passage 
of Quadragesimo Anno, that the economic machine would 
run more smoothly “in the present state of human so- 
ciety” if the wage-contract, when possible, were to be 
. .. modified somewhat by the contract of partner- 
ship, as is already being tried in various ways to 
the no small gain both of the wage-earners and of 
the employers. In this way wage-earners are made 
sharers of some sort in ownership, management 
or profits. 


Profit-sharing devices have long since lost their novelty 
in the industrial structure of Europe, and workers’ repre- 
sentation on boards of management is already the law 
of the land in France, Belgium, Holland and Italy, as 
the Continent begins its economic rebuilding. But it is 
pleasantly startling to realize that we have come a good 
distance ourselves towards tempering some of the servile 
or proletarian features of our unstable wage-system. On 
June 13 at Cleveland thirty-nine American industrial 
concerns reported long and successful operation of profit- 
sharing plans of one kind or another (some of them 
publicized at intervals in this Review), and decided to 
organize, with a view to further diffusion of the fruits 
of a noble experiment. The aims of the new group em- 
brace: 1) the strengthening of free enterprise through 
extension of profit-sharing in national industry; 2) the 
spreading of earned prosperity through higher buying 
power and lower prices; 3) industrial democracy through 
application of ethical principles to human relations in 
industry. Here is high managerial purpose indeed. If it 
can achieve even modest success without tampering with 
our precarious price-structure or compromising the work- 
ers’ right to a living wage, we may yet live to bless, and 
boast about, the foresight and temperance of a capitalism 
healed and saved from within. 


Crusading Protestants 

“What millions of Protestants and other American 
citizens fear is the Roman Catholic Church’s determined 
policy to sabotage our public-school system and get 
control of education in our country.” These words, dear 
brethren, are taken from a “sermon” preached from a 
Presbyterian pulpit in Brooklyn on the Lord’s Day just 
a week ago, while we were at Mass. They are the best 
reply we have seen thus far to Cardinal Spellman’s fervid 
Commencement appeal at Fordham four days earlier 
(June 11) for a respite—in deference to our war dead, 
if we need further Christian motive—to the scandalous 
“crusade of bigotry” currently raging in Protestant press 
and pulpit “against the Catholic Church as a social in- 
stitution, as a cultural force in the United States.” We 
say “best reply,” not because the Protestant homily offers 
any refutation of the Cardinal’s charges or any Christian 
Tesponse to his appeal, but because it confirms, on the 
contrary, pithily and typically, the wisdom and timeli- 
ness of both. All the rhetorical and pathological over- 
tones of bigotry, its “i” dotted and its “t” crossed, are 
here in a Christian preacher’s paragraph. It leaves us 
breathlessly (and with heavy hearts) waiting for the 


classic pastoral tirade on “the Vatican’s political philoso- 
phy.” And on the scheming venality of the Catholic 
clergy. And on the gullibility of the Catholic faithful. 
But it leaves us above all, with the Cardinal, prayerful. 
The grace of enlightenment and tolerant love we ask 
daily for ourselves “through Christ Our Lord” must over- 
flow into Protestant hearts as well if bigotry is not to 
“sabotage” our common crusade for peace and our com- 
mon American heritage alike. 


Punch and Judy and child-raising 

As the man said, the world is indeed “in a state of 
chassis,” but glimmerings of common sense do somehow 
manage to seep through sometimes. We note with some 
smugness—since it confirms our comfortable old-fash- 
ioned ideas—that pediatricians (baby-doctors, that is) 
are swinging back to some of grandmother’s ideas. It’s 
all right now, they say, to keep the new-born baby in the 
mother’s room, instead of isolating it in the nursery all 
the time. Mother will get used to its funny noises and 
not think, when she gets home with it, that it is strangling 
every time it gurgles; father will be able to see his own 
child without having to peer through plate glass. It’s 
permissible now to feed the infant when it’s hungry and 
to relax a rigid time-schedule for the formula, and it is 
even beginning to be whispered that perhaps breast- 
feeding is preferable to formula. But this surge of com- 
mon sense here seems matched by manifestations of 
wackiness in the English social scene. The Middlesex 
County Council killed an appropriation of some $800 for 
Punch-and-Judy shows in public parks, on the ground 
that they “are sadistic and unfit for the eyes of the 
growing child, and on a par with bear-baiting and cock- 
fighting.” Can it be that drab days for children are ahead, 
when cops and robbers (inculcating authority complexes 
and disrespect for law), skipping rope (suggesting the 
gallows), playing house (mother and father fixations) 
and bubble-gum (inflation of the ego, or is it the id?) 
will be banned? The children of today’s world, especially 
in the war-damaged countries, have little enough to re- 
joice in as it is. We hope that our recent little inkling of 
common sense about children will percolate to England 
and Middlesex and give the children back their good fun. 


Fun and the Children’s Fund 

But children cannot have much fun while they are 
hungry. Poland alone, for example, has over a million 
and a half orphan children, many of whom are seriously 
undernourished. The International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, set up by UN, is designed to supply an additional 
meal a day for needy children in the war-devastated 
countries. An original goal of $450 million was set— 
$200 million from donor nations, the same amount from 
receiving nations and $50 million from volunteer agen- 
cies. The United States was expected to contribute up to 
$100 million, but Congress has approved only $15 mil- 
lion outright and another $25 million if other nations 
raise $43 for every $57 dollars we contribute. As a result 
the program, which hoped to feed twenty million children, 
now aims at taking care of only seven million. Even this 
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number, however, cannot be served until Congress actu- 
ally appropriates the money, a step thus far not taken. It 
must be taken at once for, according to Maurice Pate, 
executive director of ICEF, only $560,000 is now avail- 
able for the purchase of food, mainly milk, which is now 
being bought here so as to start the relief in Europe by 
Sept. 1. Prompt appropriation by Congress will quite 
likely give the incentive to other countries. An appeal 
will also soon be made to the workers of the world to 
contribute one day’s pay to the Fund. We shall keep you 
posted on this, in anticipation of your generosity to 


children who need fun, but who need food first. 


International Pattern Institute 

A hundred students—much too few—took part last 
week in the International Pattern Institute sponsored by 
the National Federation of Catholic College Students 
and held at Manhattan College and Mount St. Vincent 
in New York. The “much too few” is no reflection on the 
organizing zeal of the officers of the NFCCS, who worked 
out of Trinity College in Washington. Much less is it a 
reflection on the alert young men and women—from 
38 Catholic colleges in twenty States—who expended 
time and energy in seriously studying the critical ques- 
tions of international policy. It is rather a way of in- 
dicating regret that more Catholic students from other 
colleges and other States were not on hand to hear the 
able addresses of such speakers as Msgr. John S. Mid- 
dleton, secretary of education for the Archdiocese of New 
York; Brother B. Thomas, F.S.C., speaking on UNESCO; 
Father Charles E. Bermingham, director of the NCWC 
Youth Department; Miss Catherine Schaefer, NCWC 
United Nations observer; Father John J. Considine, of 
Maryknoll; and Father William F. Kelly, director of the 
Brooklyn diocesan Social Action Department. Distin- 
guished laymen threw valuable light on current inter- 
national problems—among whom was Professor Nicholas 
S. Timasheff, of Fordham University, who attempted to 
answer the question why the USSR has been a fervent 
supporter of the United Nations and at the same time a 
leading contributor to its failure. It is his opinion that 
the USSR “will neither forsake membership in the United 
Nations nor permit it to become a real instrument of 
peace until she feels herself ready for a showdown.” 
Professor Thomas H. D. Mahoney of M.I.T. spoke on 
problems of the Far East; while G. R. Brunst, lately 
returned from Moscow as the correspondent for NCWC 
News Service, asserted that Europe’s problems are in- 
dissolubly bound up with the problem of Germany. 


At the Human Rights Group 

Two full days of the Pattern were spent at the Lake 
Success headquarters of the United Nations, where the 
proposed international bill of human rights is now being 
drafted. Fresh from a talk by Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., of 
the Catholic University, who had discussed the human- 
rights proposals of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, the students attended the debates in the sub- 
committee of the Human Rights Commission, currently 
presided over by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. It is quite 
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possible that this will remain longest in the memories 
of these young people, as the human-rights program 
of the United Nations will reveal whether the new post. 
war world has discovered its soul. The present program 
of the small drafting group is to divide the work into 
two parts: there will be a general manifesto on human 
rights to be issued as a declaration by the General As. 
sembly late in 1948; in addition, there will be an inter. 
national bill of rights drawn up in juridical form and 
open to the signatures of the several states as an inter. 
national convention. The United Kingdom delegation has 
come prepared with a detailed draft convention, and this 
document is being employed at Lake Success as the 
major source, although a tentative draft prepared by the 
United Nations officials also is relied on. At this stage 
it is too early to say that the proposed draft bill will 
or will not strike a responsive chord in the hearts of the 
peoples of the world to whom it is directed. A good deal 
depends on the ability of the eight conferees—from Aus. 
tralia, France, Chile, China, the United States, Lebanon, 
the USSR and the United Kingdom—to express in ap. 
pealing terms what the conscience of the world has ex. 
perienced in the recent tragic decades. It is safe to say 
that if they fail to do so they may as well give up the 
task of trying to promote human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. Lack of response from world opinion will auto- 
matically veto the work of the Human Rights Com. 
mission. 


Taft-Hartley labor bill 

Opposition to the Taft-Hartley labor relations bill, 
which would undo the Wagner Act of 1935, has reached 
powerful proportions. By June 16, the White House had 
received 157,000 letters, 300,000 cards, 23,000 telegrams, 
heavily favoring a Presidential veto. The CIO filed 500, 
000 signatures demanding rejection. Forty outstanding 
teachers of law, economics and labor relations joined the 
opposition. The Social Action Department of the NCWC 
took a strong stand against the bill. The House was ex- 
pected to override a veto, if it comes, by 3 to 1. The 
original Senate vote of 54-17 leaves room for a close vote 
upholding the veto. 


David I. Walsh 

We were going to press last week when the news of 
ex-Senator Walsh’s death came. Mr. Walsh was one of 
America’s oldest friends, was, indeed, a subscriber from 
the day our first issue appeared, in April, 1909. That his 
interest in AMERICA was more than perfunctory was 
shown by the fact that he did not delegate the renewal 
of his subscription to a secretary, but wrote it in his own 
hand. If America at times felt obliged to dissent from 
Senator Walsh’s opinions, that is only a recognition of 
the generous scope for difference that lies within the 
wide ambit of the Catholic faith. As Governor of Masse 
chusetts and as U. S. Senator he was an unwearying 
champion of the underprivileged. His country and his 
State have reason to remember with gratitude David I. 
Walsh’s many years of sincere and devoted public ser- 
vice. May he rest in peace. 
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In the welter of confusion and anxiety over the develop- 
ment of our foreign policy, one thing begins to emerge 
with greater clearness: we shall have to import more 
goods from abroad. The reason is the world-wide dollar 
shortage. If producers abroad cannot sell to us, they 
vill obviously not have any dollars with which to buy 
things from us. Since they can’t use their own money 
over here, but must pay in dollars for their American 
purchases, we must lower our tariff barriers. 

There are alternatives, of course. We could, for in- 
stance, lend them the dollars. We did that for Great 
Britain, to the tune of four billions. Then, by taking off 
price controls, we devalued those dollars by more than 
athird. The British, judging from a recent letter in the 
Washington Post, think that was a dirty trick, and clearly 
do not want to repeat the experience. Besides, if we do 
lend money, how are borrowers going to pay it back 
in dollars unless they get those dollars back by selling 
things to us? We learned that after the last war, when 
we had to cancel our loans to Britain, France and others 
because we insisted on keeping a prohibitive tariff which 
prevented our debtors from getting the dollars to pay 
their debts. Nobody on either side of the ocean is very 
anxious to embark on a lending spree as long as the 


debts cannot be repaid. We could, of course, give them 
the dollars, and a surprising number of people think 
that in the long run it would be the best way. 

However we do it, we have to get dollars into their 
hands. We need to do this both for our stop-Russia 
policy and for our own prosperity. As outlined by Secre- 
tary Marshall at Harvard and by other Administration 
spokesmen, that policy involves building up Western 
Europe to a fair level of economic prosperity. The theory 
is that unless this is done, next winter will see both an 
economic and political collapse, with Russia the only pos- 
sible gainer by the catastrophe. This means that food, 
seed, machinery and raw materials will have to be bought 
over here, with dollars, of course. And Western Europe 
is fast running out of dollars; we have sold it about 
three times as much as we have bought from it. This 
dollar shortage is the biggest menace to our policy. 

It can also menace our prosperity. There are sectors 
of our economy that must export or die. Surpluses of 
wheat, cotton, and certain manufactured goods must be 
sold abroad for dollars, or farmers and industrialists 
will have to lessen production, and thus throw many thou- 
sands out of employment. 

That is what is worrying the Administration. So far, 
it does not seem to have communicated its worry to a 
large part of Congress. Congress has its eye on other 
things, closer to home, which is where the chickens may 
come to roost, if it doesn’t watch out. 

Wirrrip Parsons 





Underscorings 








An NCWC pamphlet which Catholics ought to buy and 
distribute by the thousands is The Non-Sectarian Bus, 
by Rev. William E. McManus of the NCWC Department 
of Education. In the setting of a local school-board meet- 
ing, Father McManus presents the reasons why children 
attending Catholic schools, because they are American 
citizens, should share the same public-welfare benefits as 
children attending public or any other schools. Parishes 
would render a great service by procuring copies for all 
their parishioners to read and pass on to non-Catholic 
neighbors and friends. The pamphlet sells for five cents 
(three cents in lots of 1,000 or more). Address NCWC 
Publications, 1312 Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 5. 
>The Holy Father has named the Very Rev. Joseph M. 
Marling, C.PP.S., American provincial of the Society of 
the Precious Blood, to be Auxiliary to Bishop Edwin V. 
O'Hara of Kansas City. 

>It was an auspicious event for Catholic higher educa- 
tion when His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch of 
Chicago announced and endorsed on June 4 the Loyola 
University $24 million Fulfillment Fund program. The 
immediate objective is to raise half of the fund for con- 
structing a modern building to house Loyola’s medical 


and dental schools and for giving both schools an ade- 
quate endowment. Later the rest of the fund will be 
raised to increase facilities on the university’s Lake 
Shore campus and at the downtown Lewis Towers. The 
Cardinal will serve as honorary chairman of the Fund. 
> Most Rev. Francis J. Magner of Marquette, Mich., who 
died on June 13 at the age of 60, was beloved as priest 
and bishop for his great gifts of kindliness, patience 
and friendship. Educated at St. Ignatius College, Chi- 
cago, St. Mary’s College, Kansas and the North Ameri- 
can College, Rome, he was ordained in 1913 and served 
in the Chicago archdiocese until his appointment to the 
Marquette diocese in 1940. .. . Rev. J. Hugh O’Donnell, 
C.S.C., Notre Dame’s late president (1940-46), also died 
on June 13. He administered the wartime program at 
Notre Dame with marked ability and distinction. 

> The School for Delayed Vocations (hereafter to be 
known as the School of St. Philip Neri), which the New 
England Jesuits started at Boston last summer, has cer- 
tified 70 students to continue their studies for the priest- 
hood. Sixty-three are veterans of World War II; 25 have 
chosen to become diocesan priests, 32 will apply for 
admission to religious orders or congregations, and 6 
are still undecided which vocation to follow. 

> The Diocese of Steubenville, Ohio, has initiated a mil- 
lion-dollar building program for two new high schools, 
one at Steubenville, to accommodate 1,200, the other at 
Bellaire, to accommodate 2,000. A.P.F. 
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Lditvorials 








“A bridge to link 
East and West’’ 


Secretary of State Marshall’s recent Harvard address on 
United States policy toward European relief and recon- 
struction, coming hard on the heels of the now famous 
“Truman doctrine” of resisting the expansion of totali- 
tarianism, has served to accent the positive side of this 
aspect of foreign policy. It has caught the imagination 
of the European countries and has begun a new approach 
—perhaps a new era—in international relations. Any one 
of these three results is good; the effective carrying out 
of all three may well mean life to a continent wasting 
with pernicious anemia. 

The Secretary’s suggestions, briefly stated, mean that 
the United States has by no means pulled shut the purse- 
strings, but that from here on there will be no more 
piecemeal economic assistance to needy countries, no 
more sticking of thumbs here and there in a leaky dike, 
but rather the reconstruction of the whole dike. The 
Secretary asks that the nations of Europe get together, 
decide exactly how far they can go in rebuilding them- 
selves, and draw up a list of imperative needs which they 
cannot themselves supply and which the United States 
may then be requested to loan or give. 

Simultaneously, Herbert Hoover and Senator Vanden- 
berg have called for this country to take an inventory 
of resources available for European reconstruction. We 
have been pouring goods and monies into Europe, they 
fear, far beyond our strength, with the danger that we 
will eventually weaken ourselves. Our weakness would 
spell the world’s ruin. 

The enthusiasm with which the Marshall suggestion 
(it is still too early to call it a “plan”) has been adopted 
abroad proves that there is a will in Europe to have 
reconstruction initiated there. Britain’s Foreign Secretary 
Bevin has already met with France’s Foreign Minister 
Bidault to take steps to comply with the first require- 
ments of the proposal. The Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg and Italy have said they will cooperate. Russia, 
which was explicitly included in the proposal and which 
was invited by France and England to take part in the 
discussions, has kept officially silent, though Pravda im- 
mediately began castigating the proposal as more Ameri- 
can “dollar diplomacy” to force the political shape of 
Europe. But with Russia or without her, there seems a 
fair certainty that the scheme will go ahead. 

The realities the proposal discloses and the possibilities 
it contains are both of supreme importance. The realities 
are these. First, it is a long-due approach to the rebuild- 
ing of Europe as an integrated whole, with Europe’s still- 
powerful, though discouraged, will to live teamed with 
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American wealth and generosity. Second, though public 
opinion here has not yet crystalized, it seems that ow 
policy-makers now feel that that opinion grasps and 
accepts the idea that we are bound by ties of world peace, 
legitimate self-interest and humanitarianism (to ay 
nothing of Christian solidarity) to a long-term job of 
succoring Europe and its people. 

The possibilities of the plan are these. It will serv 
to draw the genuine peace-seekers among the nations of 
Europe closer together and, even though it may tend to. 
ward a decisive split between Russian-dominated countries 
and the others, it seems far better, if it is a last resort, to 
save half of Europe than to let it founder whole and 
entire. Second, though this scheme, from our Administra. 
tion’s point of view, is wholly concerned with the eco. 
nomic situation, the realization of the Marshall proposal 
will inevitably prepare the ground for an eventual federe. 
tion of European states. This is one thing, of course, that 
Russia fears, but it is in the cards—how many months 


or years hence, who knows?—and anything that advances | 


the acceptability of the idea is making for an eventual 
world that will be really one. 

Difficulties lie ahead; time presses. But, as Mr. Bevin 
said in welcoming the idea, the United States has “acted 
in the most unselfish manner” in throwing out “a bridge 
to link the East and the West.” If Russia will cooperate 
to allow the bridge to span even to her shores, there can 
be in this matter of the rebuilding of Europe the ms 
terial cooperation the Pope’s semi-official organ, L’Osser- 


vatore Romano, asked in editorials of June 13 and li. | 
If Russia will not drop the dog-in-the-manger spirit, 
the rest of Europe and the giant of the New World may | 


still, shoulder to shoulder, rebuild the Old. 


Church and State 


When Cardinal Spellman felt compelled to speak out, a | 


the Fordham University Commencement exercises 
against the campaign of attack on “the Catholic Church 
as a social institution, as a cultural force in the United 
States,” he clearly pointed to a main source of the 
attack when he said: “Quite obviously, what is needed 
in the United States is a better understanding of the true 
relationship between Church and State in this country, 
and just what is meant by their ‘separation.’ ” 

It is precisely this need which the Supreme Court de 
cision in the New Jersey bus case helps to fill. Whe 
the Court did, in effect, was to place in their proper per 
spective and interrelation the two significant clauses of 
the First Amendment—“Congress shall make no lav 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” When you finish reading th 
ruling of the Court, you do not wonder that so matj 
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people were shocked at the decision. They had all along 
taken their notion of separation of Church and State ex- 
dusively from the one clause forbidding “an establish- 
ment of religion,” whereas the Court reminded them that 
there are two interrelated clauses, and that there is no 
“free exercise of religion” if the first clause—forbidding 
an establishment of religion—is used as an excuse for 
excluding “individual Catholics, Lutherans, Moham- 
medans, Baptists, Jews, Methodists, non-believers, Pres- 
byterians, or the members of any other faith, because 
of their faith or lack of it, from receiving the benefits 
of public-welfare legislation.” 

There was every reason for Catholics to hail this de- 
cision of the Court. They have had no illusions about 
the limited quality of their freedom of education and 
the price they have had to pay for freedom of conscience. 
They were keenly aware that Catholics in other countries 
—in England, Scotland, Holland; in Germany before the 
rise of nazism—fared better, though they constituted a 
smaller minority in those lands than they do in our own. 
And any history of American education records the often 
critical battle Catholics have had to fight in this land of 
liberty in order to maintain the very existence of their 
system of schools. 

The 1925 Supreme Court decision denying the right 
of the State of Oregon to force all children between the 
ages of eight and sixteen to attend a public school, gave 
heartening assurance that parochial schools, freely func- 
tioning and complementary to the public schools, have 
a firm basis in our Constitution. But since 1925 the 
Government has enormously increased health, welfare, 
nutrition and transportation services for the nation’s 
children. And yet every effort has been made, often with 
success, to keep children in Catholic and other privately- 
controlled schools from benefiting by these services—on 
the false ground that sharing them with non-public school 
children would put a breach in the wall separating 
Church and State. 

Should this notion of separation of Church and State 
prevail, the decision in the Oregon case would lose all 
its force and meaning. For of what avail would be the 
right to conduct one’s own schools when discriminatory 
legislation was fostering the belief that the single Ameri- 
can school is the so-called public school? It is the great 
merit of the New Jersey decision that to the declaration 
in the Oregon case that parents have the natural right 
to choose a school for their children it adds the necessary 
corollary that in exercising this right by choosing a 
parochial school parents do not lay themselves open to the 
penalty of being excluded from a share in public-welfare 
legislation. 

The true notion of separation of Church and State 
does not forbid but rather promotes and guarantees civic 
equality for all Americans. The Supreme Court decision 
in the New Jersey case summed it up admirably by say- 
ing that “we must be careful, in protecting the citizens 
of New Jersey against State-established churches, to be 
sure we do not inadvertently prohibit New Jersey from 
extending its general State law benefits to all its citizens 
without regard to their religious belief.” 


Dream-lined statesmanship 


For unreality, the address of Mr. Henry A. Wallace be- 
fore the meeting sponsored by the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare, in Washington on June 16, breaks 
all records, 

Mr. Wallace seems the victim of a Moses-complex. 
His is the vocation to lead his people out of an exile 
which exists only in the mind of Mr. Wallace. His fol- 
lowers experience a vague, inarticulate sense of frustra- 
tion, fear and insecurity. Their leader defines the causes 
of this feeling in terms which defy any attempt to iden- 
tify them in the world in which we live. 

He begins, of course, by accusing his political foes— 
the overwhelming majority of both parties—of suffering 
from illusions about “the Russia of reality.” There is 
something psychopathic about this complaint. 

First of all, Mr. Wallace has never revealed any in- 
telligent grasp of what goes on in Soviet Russia. He 
thinks of communism only as an economic system, dif- 
ferent from ours, but merely an alternative which the 
Russians prefer, as they have a right to do. He shows 
no grasp of Marxism as a political philosophy. He shows 
no grasp of Marxism as a materialistic philosophy. He 
fails to see that it is based on hatred, on class conflict, 
on a death struggle with genuine democracy. He asks 
us to remember that “there is nothing criminal in the 
idea of socialism,” as if socialism and not communism 
were the stumbling block. He talks as if completely ig- 
norant of the basic fact of the struggle in Europe to- 
day between democratic socialism in one form or an- 
other, on the one hand, and dictatorial communism on 
the other. 

Second, as if in deference to the fact that simon-pure 
Marxism would be a stumbling-block to cooperation with 
Russia, he asks us to believe that the Stalin of today 
is not the Stalin of twenty-five years ago. What is his 
proof? This is the key to the mental condition of Amer- 
ica’s number-one political problem-child. 

The proof of Stalin’s peaceful intentions consists of 
the statements the Marshal has made to Alexander Werth, 
Elliott Roosevelt, and Harold Stassen. Stalin says Russia 
wants peace. He says Russia wants to cooperate with the 
democracies. He says Russia looks to the United Nations 
as the hope of world peace. Those are the words Mr. 
Wallace has read. It dismays him that so few take these 
words seriously. 

What dismays practically everyone else in this country 
is what Russia does. We supplied her with $11 billions 
in lend-lease, on the condition that she would cooperate 
in building a peaceful world. We entered into the Yalta 
and Potsdam Agreements with her. What has she done? 
She has ruled Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania uni- 
laterally, instead of through the Allied Military Control 
Council. She has refused to allow free elections in 
Poland. She has bled Germany white, taking reparations 
out of current production. She has blocked the economic 
unification of Germany, the sine qua non of saving 
Europe from coMapse. She has blocked effective control 
of atomic weapons. And Stalin in his February, 1946 
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“election” address returned to his truculent Marxism. 
Only a modern Rip Van Winkle could declare “we are 
paving the road to war.” We demobilized, didn’t we? 
Why hasn’t Russia? Surely not because “Russia wants 
to perfect her own socialist economy within her own 
borders.” 

It is stultifying to have to recall these obvious facts 
time and time again. But the American people have 
respect for facts. If Mr. Wallace wishes to regain the 
respect of his people, which he is fast losing, he had 
better deal with the brutal facts shaping our policy and 
desert his dream-lined statesmanship. 


Airline disasters 


Three airplane crashes within a fortnight have killed 146 
persons. This almost equals the 148 fatalities on author- 
ized air carriers last year, when American airlines gave 
their safest performance since 1939. Spectacular news- 
reporting, no doubt, casts a brighter spotlight on air 
accidents than on other types which accounted for 100,- 
000 deaths in 1946. In spite of real progress, however, 
in improving safety standards, much remains to be done 
in improving safety standards, much remains to be done, 
and must be done, if the public is to keep its confidence 
in air travel. 

Last January the Senate and House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committees held public hearings on 
the safety of air transportation. It was found that most 
accidents last year took place on landing or take-off. 
And so devices which the armed forces used extensively 
during the war were recommended: GCA (Ground Con- 
trol Approach), by which the ground personnel can spot 
an approaching plane by radar and direct the pilot to 
a safe landing; and ILS (Instrument Landing System), 
which enables the pilot with the use of airborne instru- 
ments to make his final approach by following a land- 
ing radio beam. Other mechanical devices recommended 
were high-intensity approach and runway lights, fog- 
dispersal equipment and more effective radio transmis- 
sion which would eliminate “static” and enable the pilot 
to determine his position. These devices have been in- 
stalled in only a few airports, mainly because the Army 
and Navy withheld “top-secret” information on radio 
and radar until the middle of 1945—and because the cost 
of installing the equipment in 160 cities would be 
$40,000,000. 

Not to be overlooked are the human factors: a more 
scientific pilot examination and selection, conscientious 
supervision by management and government to ensure 
the application of safety standards, and continuing en- 
gineering experiments, e.g. towards simplifying the in- 
strument panel, in order to render the operation of the 
plane as fool-proof as possible. 

These recent disasters should spur the new five-man 
board, appointed by President Truman, to make a thor- 
ough study of a situation that so directly affects human 
life, and to recommend a safety program that will elimi- 
nate the hazards of air travel as far as it is humanly 


possible. 
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South African problem 


The Foreign Policy Association’s Report of June 1, 
“South Africa—Land of Conflict,” by Grant S. McClel. 
lan, is a brief sketch of the political, social and economic 
tensions in the Union. The Commonwealth issue— 
whether, with Field Marshal Smuts’ United Party, to 
seek closer cooperation with Britain and the other mem. 
bers of the Commonwealth, or, with Dr. Malan’s Ng. 
tionalists, to declare a republic and break definitively 
the British tie—has receded for the moment into the 
background. The recession, however, is no more than 
temporary. 

Economic problems stem largely from the Union's 
“one-crop” economy—that crop being gold. Only gold, 
as has been remarked, is not a crop. It does not reproduce 
itself; and South Africans must be uneasy about the 
possible exhaustion of the gold veins or, as happened 
when Great Britain went off the gold standard in 193], 
a drop in the world gold market. The veins often mn 
from eight to ten thousand feet deep, and the cost of 
extracting the metal is very high. Machinery costs are 
eighty per cent above the pre-war level; and this at a time 
when many mines two years or more behind in their pro 
gram of technical improvement. 

While mining, and agriculture as well—another thomy 
problem—rest solidly on the labor of South Africa's 
seven and three-quarter million natives, the political and 
economic scales are heavily weighted in favor of the two 
and a third million whites who rule the Union. The 
resulting tensions, as the Report notes, are typically, and 
unfruitfully, referred to as the “Native problem”—a 
approach which ignores the fact that it is more truly a 
white problem. The “solutions” most in evidence range 
from a kind of segregation tactfully advanced by Smuts 
to the out-and-out “white supremacy” of extreme ne 
tionalists. Jan Hendrick Hofmeyr, Minister of Finance 
and Education, is a forthright egalitarian, but it is doubt 
ful how much popular support he could command for his 
ideas. 

The fundamental question in the problem was asked 
many years ago by Father LaFarge, in AMERICA (Jan. 
25, 1930) : 

Forced labor, with all its fearful abuses, the General 

[Smuts] rightly disclaims. Yet even in the most 

humanely conceived picture, the native is to labor. 

For whose welfare in the end is all the native’s labor 

to go? The European’s duty towards him does not 

cease merely with the payment of daily wages. In- 
ternational charity—to make no mention of justice 

—goes far beyond this and demands a policy in 

which the white man’s intervention, profitable as it 

is for himself, shall be only a temporary stage, 4 

phase of the native’s schooling. . . . It is the goal, 

the terminus of the process which counts. 


The question—and it is not confined only to South Africa 
—is simply this: has the handful of white men who rut 
Africa’s dark millions set as a goal—definite, howevél 
distant—an Africa owned by the Africans, ruled by the 
Africans, for the Africans? If not, what are they doing 
in Africa? 
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Great Britain’s industrial crisis: 
anatomy of the problem 





Paul Crane 





The present economic position of Great Britain was set 
plainly enough before its people in two White Papers, 
which H. M. Government published at the beginning of 
February and in mid-March, 1947. The first was entitled 
“Statement on the Economic Considerations Affecting 
Relations between Employers and Workers”; the second 
was called “Economic Survey for 1947.” The essential 
message of both was well summed up by the President 
of the Board of Trade, Sir Stafford Cripps, in a speech 
made at Bradford on January 22: 
We have a very tough economic struggle ahead of 
us for two or three years at least and, during that 
time, we must devote all our energies to production 
and more production, and then, when we have 
emerged successfully from that struggle, we shall be 
able to reap the advantages of our efforts; whereas 
if we try now prematurely to realize those rewards 
at the expense of others, we shall only succeed in 
bringing down our entire economic structure and 
in ruining our country. 


In order to understand the gravity of these words, we 
must notice clearly the basic causes responsible for Brit- 
ain’s present desperate economic position. They are to 
be found essentially in the war, which ended two years 
ago on May 8, 1945, though it is not to be denied that 
the strain placed on Britain’s present resources by post- 
war re-equipment needs would be considerably less now 
had more been done between the wars to modernize some 
of our industries and to make them more efficient. 
We were left at the end of the war 


ber of our armed forces from the December, 1946 level 
of 1,427,000 to 1,087,000 by the end of March, 1948 
and, of course, a reduction in the number of workers 
supplying them. This still represents a heavy drain on 
our manpower, and makes more difficult the chance of 
industrial recovery. It is a price which those of us in 
Great Britain, who believe in her present duty to the 
world, are prepared to pay. 

The other factor in the legacy of the war, and the 
solution of the problem it presents, is the most serious 
and urgent economic task this country has had to face. 
In his Budget speech on April 15, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Dalton, summed up our external trading 
position when he said that we in Britain must export or 
expire. This was no rhetorical flourish. It represents 
nothing less than the stark truth, and it touches very 
intimately our relations with the United States. 

Before the war, Great Britain’s average annual net 
retained imports amounted to £690 million. She paid for 
431% per cent of them by the export of goods and ser- 
vices abroad. Five-and-a-half per cent were accounted 
for by the selling each year of overseas capital assets. 
The remaining 51 per cent of her annual foreign com- 
mitments on current account she paid for with invisible 
exports. 

The war has changed all that. More than half our 
overseas assets—to the value of £1,118 million—have 

gone. It is impossible to say whether, 





with our consumption cut by 21 per 
cent, with a vast mass of overworked, 
unmaintained and overstrained capital 
equipment, necessarily out of date and 
badly in need of repair, and with much 
other capital (houses and shipping, for 
example) destroyed and damaged by 
enemy action. The Labor Government’s 
rapid introduction of new social and 
educational services since its assumption 
of office in July, 1945 has made the 
urgent tasks of capital and re-equipment 


Great Britain. 
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or how soon, or to what extent, Great 
Britain’s income from shipping and 
financial services will be revived in 
years to come. In view of these facts, it 
is now generally agreed that we shall 
have to step up our exports of goods 
and services by 175 per cent—on the 
1938 level—if we are to retain our pre- 
war standard of living. 

How does Britain stand now? By the 
end of 1946 we had increased our ex- 


ports to 110 per cent of the 1938 level. 








more difficult than otherwise would 

have been the case, because many of the new reforms 
themselves create a need for capital equipment of a type 
which this country has never before possessed, and their 
servicing drains away manpower and womanpower from 
the tasks of immediate production. 

Two other factors weighing on Great Britain at this 
time deserve to be noticed. The first can be dealt with 
briefly. The present level of international relations re- 
quires us to keep our armed forces at high strength and 
to adopt conscription. The recently published “White 
Paper on Defense” provides for a reduction in the num- 


This did not cover our imports for that 
year, which amounted to only 70 per cent of those of 
1938 and to pay for which we incurred a trade deficit 
of £450 million. This deficit was partly covered by draw- 
ing on the American and Canadian loans to the extent 
of £150 million and £130 million respectively. This year’s 
outlook is not good, because foreign countries are nat- 
urally not willing to pay such high prices for imports as 
they were a year ago. Moreover, the coal crisis, with its 
stoppage of British industry, dealt a heavy blow at the 
export trade. Our situation, then, remains extremely 
grave. At our present rate of expenditure the loans will 
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soon run out, and then we shall be left entirely depen- 
dent on our own resources. 

The essential fact standing out from this analysis is 
that we British as a people are poor, in this fundamental 
sense that we lack capital equipment necessary to main- 
tain our standard of living at its pre-war level. The 
causes of our poverty are due essentially to the war, and 
so they cannot be charged to British negligence. They 
should be charged, rather, to British courage, which 
made us more than ready to mortgage our economic 
future for the sake of that freedom in whose defense the 
English people had the privilege of playing a not incon- 
siderable part. 

Given the present fact of Britain’s poverty and her 
scarcity of manpower, her urgent need at the moment is 
for capital re-equipment in order to increase labor’s out- 
put per man-hour, and so raise the standard of living of 
the British people. To secure that, we in Britain must 
be willing to work longer hours and more intensively per 
man-hour. 

We cannot wait for machinery to save us, because, in 
the first place, machinery needs to be installed, and its in- 
stalation implies the building and appropriate location 
of new factories and the reconversion and re-equipment 
of old. In the second place, no one is going to make us a 
present of the needed machinery or of the components 
of capital re-equipment. It has all to be paid for, and this 
means that ultimately it has to be worked for, either 
directly at home or indirectly by producing the in- 
creased supply of visible exports necessary to obtain it 
from abroad. 

The American and Canadian loans are of course mere- 
ly stopgaps, and quite inadequate to meet our reconver- 
sion needs. The former is one-quarter spent, has lost 40 
per cent of its value and may well be drawn on to the 
extent of £400 million this year. Moreover, the greater 
part of both loans must be devoted to the purchase of 
food and raw materials, which we need so badly and 
which now no longer come to us as interest on our 
capital assets held abroad. 

In view of the present urgent necessity for hard work, 
it is disturbing to find a large section of the workers in 
Great Britain adopting an attitude which can only be 
described as irresponsible. The full-employment situation, 
which now persists in Great Britain, accounts for much 
of the present strength of this attitude. It has given the 
working man in general so golden an opportunity for 
higher wages, shorter hours and a certain amount of 
slacking that, in the absence of a national wages policy, 
every union has struck out for the highest stakes for its 
members. Sectional grabbing by the unions has been the 
order of the day and, just because it is sectional, it 
masks its own universal effect, which is the accumulation 
in the workers’ hands of a large mass of purchasing 
power, an inflationary potential as it is fashionably called, 
which can be held in check only by controls exercised for 
the common good. 

Meanwhile, the high wages earned by union pressure 
are going into the pockets of wage-earners; and so there 
is, in Great Britain, too much money chasing after too 
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few goods. The present method is to prevent the infla. 
tionary closing of the gap between money-income and 
the value of real output, by holding the too much money 
off the too few goods through a system of controls and 
rationing and saving campaigns, while allowing the extra 
money to pour into the markets (black and gray and 
white) for unrationed goods and gambling. This creates 
for the worker a tinsel prosperity, hides from him the 
reality of his own and his country’s poverty, and s0 
makes him disinclined toward further productive effort, 
He has a sufficiency of rationed goods, plenty of money 
in his pocket, and does not regard as an extra the amount 
spent on “pints, pictures and pools.” He thus remains 
unaware of the true nature of his country’s poverty and 
of the fact that his own precarious position is bolstered 
up by controls, subsidized food and the “tick” provided 
by the American loan, which is very rapidly being ex. 
hausted. 

We believe that Britain’s present inflationary gap 
should be closed by a lowering of real incomes. The need 
at the moment is to reduce, by increased taxation and 
saving, the amount of money in circulation and, through 
the removal and partial lifting of some controls (such 
as those over the price of subsidized food) to complete, 
by higher prices, the closing of the gap between money 
income and the value of real 
output. Only through this 
lowering of real income will 
the poverty of Great Britain 
be reflected in the personal- 
income position of its peo- 
ple, and a first, decisive in- 
centive to harder work be 
provided. Later on, incentive 
should wear a more positive 
aspect, for the initial reduc- 
tion in real wages and incomes will cause people to see 
more clearly than they do now the relationship between 
increased consumption and harder work. 

This does not mean that real wages in Great Britain 
should be scaled down below the sufficiency level; neither 
should the attempt to lower wages and incomes be un- 
accompanied by a propaganda campaign, such as that 
at present being undertaken by the Government to put 
the facts of the present situation clearly before the work- 
ers. 

It does mean, however, that a much lesser propor- 
tion of money incomes than at present is to take the 
form of leisure, beer, cigarettes, the cinema, gambling 
and expenditure on sport. I am not saying for a moment 
that these things are evil in themselves. I am saying that 
we in Britain are now too poor to afford most of them. 
However much we want to have them, we must remember 
that many of them are not included in that “frugdl” 
comfort which Leo XIII laid down as the essential, real 
counterpart of a family living wage. 





(This is the first of two articles on Britain’s economic 
crisis, by Father Crane. The second will be published 
next week.—EDITOR. ) 
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A banker looks 
at our debt 


Herbert V. Prochnow, who warns the American people—as 
Father Crane warns the British—that only character and 
thrift can set the world’s economy straight again, is Vice 

President of the First National Bank 





Herbert V. Prochnow 


of Chicago and author or co-author of 
a number of books. 





One of the major problems confronting the American 
people is the Federal debt. If we are to handle the debt 
with the least disturbance to our economy in the years 
ahead, it will necessitate a far better understanding of 
the problems it involves than we seem now to possess. 

The total Federal debt rose from $16,185,000,000 on 
June 30, 1930, to $48,496,000,000 on June 30, 1940; and 
it is now approximately $258 billion. No individual can 
comprehend the vastness of this latter sum. A debt of 
$16 billion in 1930—which debt we then considered 
large in relation to our past—was equal to about $125 
per person. A debt of $258 billion is equal roughly to 
about $1,840 per person, or $7,360 for each family of 
four persons. 

How large is $258 billion? The sum of $258 billion 
would build a million-dollar community house, library 
or school in 258,000 American communities, or about 
5,375 such structures in every State in the nation; and 
there aren’t 5,375 communities in each State to use such 
structures. 

At $50,000 a mile it would pay for more than 5,160,- 
000 miles of improved highway—two or three times our 
total improved highway now. To determine exactly what 
this problem means for your community, multiply the 
present debt of $1,840 per person by the population of 
your community, and you have the approximate share 
of the total debt for which your village or city would be 
responsible on a population basis. If you will multiply 
this figure by two per cent, the estimated interest charge, 
you will obtain the annual interest cost (on a basis of 
population) for your community, exclusive of payments 
on the principal. If the debt should be allocated on a 
basis of population, it would mean a debt of $18,400,000 
for a city of only 10,000 persons. For Chicago, with 
three and one-half million persons, it would mean a debt 
of almost six and one-half billion dollars! 

At two per cent, the interest on $258 billion is $5,160,- 
000,000. The annual interest alone would send 5,160,000 
young men and women to college and provide them with 
$1,000 each to spend every year. This is about four times 
the number of students normally taking some form of 
college work and over twice the present number, includ- 
ing the GI college students. 

The $258 billion of actual Federal debt would have 
given every county in the United States (keep your 
county in mind): 1) a $10-million hospital; 2) $10 mil- 
lion for the public-school system, gymnasiums, com- 
munity houses; 3) $10 million for public highways; 
4) $10 million for county parks, forests and game pre- 
serves; and it would still leave every county over $44 
nillion for an endowment fund for maintenance and 
upkeep of these projects. 

If we could agree not to have another war until this 


one is paid for, we could easily have peace in our time. 
Although there is little place for humor in the discussion 
of so critical a problem, we can probably agree that if 
posterity inherits this debt, it will be the end of ancestor 
worship. 

Perhaps the most serious aspect of the whole Federal 
debt problem is the seemingly widespread but erroneous 
idea that somehow World War II may not really cost 
anybody anything. Now that it’s all over, we can start 
where we left off, just as if nothing ever happened. We 
can somehow, perhaps, just avoid the debt and other 
problems. Factories operated during the war on twenty- 
four-hour shifts, inexperienced youngsters of seventeen 
and eighteen years earned $150 to $200 monthly, and 
families had two or three members at once receiving 
unbelievably large pay checks. One can hardly blame the 
average man for thinking of World War II in terms of 
what seemed to him like substantial personal prosperity. 

But let us look at the sober facts regarding the so- 
called prosperity, and see what are the real costs of war. 
The citizen of Great Britain, 
of the United States, of Can- 
ada and of other nations has 
bought savings bonds, as he 
should. His funds were used 
to build tanks and planes, to 
make ammunition and guns 
to win a war. But these 
goods are largely destroyed 
or are unsuitable for civilian 
use. The ows funds actually bought tanks and 
planes and guns, but he expects when his bonds come due 
to be able to exchange them for houses, automobiles, 
radios and electric refrigerators. However, our great gain 
in savings did not come as a result of the creation of 
useful consumable wealth; it came through the financing 
of government deficits in a war. The money was spent in 
large part on the goods of war. The savings, therefore, 
do not represent an enrichment of our people such as 
comes through the greater production of useful goods and 
services for consumers. 

The frank facts are that war is not an economically 
enriching process. It is economically destructive. When 
a shell destroys a house that a man had saved twenty-five 
years to own, it takes his savings for another twenty-five 
years to replace it. Bombs destroyed 17,000 houses a 
day in one city. When 17,000 homes are destroyed, it 
takes the savings of 17,000 families for years to replace 
them. When a bomb destroyed just one $20-million fac- 
tory that represented the savings of thousands of persons, 
it meant that thousands of individuals would have to save 
$20 million all over again. And to pay off $258 billion 
in this country, it means that 55 to 60 million workers 
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must reach into their pay envelopes to pay substantial 
taxes for many years. It will be a good thing in the next 
year or two if we can reduce taxes, but tax reduction 
should depend fundamentally on whether we have the 
courage to reduce our government expenditures. We can 
definitely handle a Federal debt of $258 billion dollars 
as a free people if we are willing to save, to economize 
in government, to tax, to work, to produce and to sac- 
rifice. For example, will we buy more savings bonds? 
Will we also hold our present savings bonds to maturity 
and then perhaps take new securities for twenty or thirty 
years in their places? These are the tests of the greatness 
of a people. With the largest peacetime national income 
in history, it isn’t good enough for a nation to operate 
its financial affairs with a small deficit. It isn’t good 
enough just to balance the budget. The nation needs a 
surplus—a good surplus—to be used to retire the na- 
tional debt. 

It will take sacrifice in the years ahead to make a 
free-enterprise system work. It takes character to have 
liberty. It took character for a nation to face a $26-billion 
debt at the end of the First World War, but it will take 


They rattle reason out 
through many a sieve 


a great deal more to reduce by sweat and toil a debt of 
$258 billion. It will take sturdy self-discipline for men 
and women to hold their savings bonds to maturity when 
the temptation to cash them will be great. 

A nation must have the earmarks of greatness to keep 
saving, to keep paying high taxes and to balance budgets, 
But if that character is lacking, government control 
comes by default. Weak nations talk of leisure; strong 
nations talk of work. Weak nations talk of spending; 
strong nations talk of saving. 

Do the problems which the Federal debt presents de. 
mand more courage, call for more character, require 
more will-power, take more self-enterprise, more self. 
discipline and more self-reliance than we possess? A 
period of high national income like the wartime years 
does not give the answer. Hard times will. One of the 
major economic problems which challenge our genera. 
tion is whether we shall meet these tests of good times 
and bad times so that a system of free enterprise and 
liberty can survive. 

We face momentous questions of national character 
and decision. 


Charles William Phillips, now completing his studies in 
sociology at Fordham University, is a member of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association and the Amer. 

ican Catholic Sociological Society. He 





Charles William Phillips 


has also contributed articles to many 
Catholic magazines. 





“. . . Now, enlightened by divine grace, I kneel before 
you, Reverend Father . . . having before my eyes and 
touching with my hands the Holy Gospels; and with a 
firm faith I believe and profess . . .” So it began. I was 
kneeling at the foot of the altar in the Sacred Heart 
Chapel at Fordham University. It was April 11, 1947. 
There were only four of us in that room: Father Robert 
L. Ryan of the Society of Jesus, who was receiving me 
into the Catholic Church; Father Hassett, S.J., and my 
wife—the official witnesses; and the convert. 

Almost a year prior to my submission to the Catholie 
Church, a highly cultivated Jesuit theologian—a scholar 
and a gentleman—had told me: “When finally it does 
happen, you probably will not know how it happened.” 
No prognostication could have been more correct—or 
more reassuring. I kept asking myself that evening—I 
am still asking myself—how did it happen? The only 
explanation | can offer is in the words of a definition 
given us by St. Thomas Aquinas: “Faith is an act of the 
intellect, commanded by the will, the will being moved 
by the grace of God, whereby we assent to that which 
God has said because He has said it.” All the elements 
are there; but what looks so black and cold in print is, 
in the actual world of human life and destiny, clothed 
with color, gay and warm. 

I had come a long way. Born and raised a Presby- 
terian, I had in my "teens become attracted to Liberal 
Protestantism. Then for a time I lost my religious faith, 
and the universe looked very dreary indeed. When I 
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finally did recover my faith (never to lose it again, 
please God!), I entered the Episcopal Church, there to 
remain for eleven years, an “extreme” Anglo-Catholic. 

From my teachers in the Episcopal Church, I learned 
much. I owe these excellent men a debt I can never 
repay. Their genuine devotion to Christ, their personal 
saintliness, their hold on much orthodox Christian dogma, 
not to mention their personal charm and real scholar- 
ship, will remain among my happiest memories. One 
does not part from such friends lightly, unadvisedly, but 
soberly and in the fear of God. For two of these Epis 
copal clergymen I have a love and filial respect too deep 
for words. I have not yet been able to bring myself to 
tell them of the step I have taken. Please God, they wil 
not be hurt too much! 

From those men, I say, I learned much. I learned 
reverence; devotion to Our Lord and to His Mother; 
the doctrine of Christ’s real presence in the Blessed Sac- 
rament of the altar. They taught me the value of order 
and dignity in liturgical functions, the necessity for 
beauty in the ceremonial which surrounds the Mass. 
They taught me to pray, to meditate, to think, to trust 
in God. And, had it been in the Providence of God that 
I should have been able to remain in what I still refer 
to as “my old parish,” I suppose I should be an Anglo- 
Catholic today, trying to offer Catholic worship to God, 


His Mother, and His holy saints in the Protestant Epis | 


copal Church in the United States of America. 
If I had remained in “my old parish,” I say; for 
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Anglo-Catholicism is inevitably parochial. One can be 
a happy, practising Anglo-Catholic only so long as he 
remains in his own parish. Or, if move he must, only if 
he finds a parish where “Solemn High Mass” is to be 
had each Sunday, a parish where the externals of the 
Catholic religion are much in evidence: the chasuble, 
incense, the elevation of the Host, frequent use of the 
Sign of the Cross. Unless the minister is called “priest,” 
and is addressed as “Father”; unless the confessional is 
in evidence; unless the Angelus is rung; unless some, at 
any rate, if not most, of these externals are available, 
the Anglo-Catholic is lost. Once move out of this atmos- 
phere, and you have taken the first step towards “Rome.” 
You may stifle your dissatisfaction for a time—and your 
growing antagonism towards the “Roman” Catholic 
Church is the measure of your disaffection for the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church—by saying that these externals 
matter but little. It is the faith that counts; it is the 
Mass that matters! All of which is, I suppose, true. 
(Anglo-Catholics are not as guilty of estheticism as many 
“Roman” Catholics seem to think.) But when the externals 
are missing, one begins to investigate the internal—that 
is, one begins to ask, “just what is an Anglo-Catholic? 
When is an Episcopalian a Catholic and when is he not? 
Where does one draw the line?” 

Thus it is that the very parochialism which often holds 
the devout Anglo-Catholic in the Episcopal Church (in 
spite of General Convention, the Bishops, or the latest 
pronouncement on euthanasia by some Broad Church 
rector) is that which in the end drives him out. Once 
out, to whom shall he go? 

Providence takes amazing pains with the human soul. 
Had I never entered the Army, I might never have mar- 
ried. Had I never married, I should almost certainly 
never have met a certain Episcopal Chaplain. Had I not 
met this Chaplain, I should never have worked for the 
National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Had I never worked for the National Council, I should 
most probably never have learned just how Protestant 
the Episcopal Church really is. Had I never learned this, 
I should probably not be a Catholic today. 

Six months ago, while I was still working at the Na 
tional Council, I was able to say, in a letter to my Jesuit 
theologian friend: 


My itinerarium mentis in Deum proceeds very, very 
slowly indeed. In fact, I seem to have reached some 
sort of impasse. The only way in which I can de- 
scribe my present state of mind is to say that I 
am certainly not a Protestant of any sort (I can- 
not even understand the Protestant mentality), I 
am not yet by any means a Roman Catholic, and 
I am not sure exactly what Anglo-Catholicism is. 
My position is still much what it was when my 
articles were published in The Holy Cross Magazine. 
Yet, I have a keener recognition of the eccentricity 
of Anglo-Catholicism. (I use the term in a very 
precise sense. ) 


Almost a year ago I could write, in a letter to a friend 
who was displaying tremendous interest in Anglo- 
Catholicism: 


What is Anglo-Catholicism? People use the term 
as though they were describing something for which 


one could find a concretion. Isn’t Anglo-Catholicism 

really a term applied by certain Episcopalians to 

themselves and to certain other Episcopalians whom 
they happen to like, when they and their friends like 
certain ritualistic practices, happen to enjoy feeling 

a sense of continuity with historic Christianity, 

prefer certain dogmas (e.g., Real Presence) to 

Protestant denials of the same? You can talk about 

Anglo-Catholicism all you want; I want you to show 

me Anglo-Catholics. . . . Only God knows what any 

individual Anglo-Catholic believes. Nor can anyone 
say authoritatively what a man must believe if he 
is to be an Anglo-Catholic. 
A few days later I advised this same friend that I did 
not believe there was such a thing as Anglo-Catholicism. 

What is really to the point in all this is the fact that 
the Anglo-Catholic has no sound principle of authority 
in matters of religious belief. As an Anglo-Catholic, I 
based my acceptance of Christian dogma on what might 
be called “the religious experience of the Catholic com- 
munity.” I was what is sometimes called an “Anglo- 
Catholic Modernist,” or a “Liberal Catholic.” I belonged 
to the Cambridge School of Anglo-Catholicism, the 
school of Knox, Vidler, Selwyn, James, Rawlinson, Pit- 
tenger, et al. To deal adequately with the weaknesses 
of this particular school of thought would require another 
article, perhaps a whole book. I shall spare you all that 
now; perhaps I shall never inflict it upon you. It is, I 
still think, a very attractive theory. It is certainly more 
adequate—and far more difficult to refute—than the 
older Anglican approach. 

The older Anglican appealed to the past: to the first 
four Councils; or to the first seven; or, perhaps, to all 
the Councils, except Trent; or, perhaps, even to all the 
Councils except the Vatican Council. (If one was very 
extreme, one might even appeal to that—with what pe- 
culiar want of logic, you can imagine!) But one picked 
and chose for himself. And so, in the last analysis, the 
Anglo-Catholic was a Protestant of the Protestants, for 
he used the Protestant “principle of private judgment” 
to reject Protestantism. One’s degree of catholicity de- 
pended upon how much (or how little) of (Roman) 
Catholicism one would accept; how much (or how little) 
of the English Reformation one would reject. If one 
wished to discern spirits and to learn whether or not a 
clerical acquaintance was an Anglo-Catholic, one’s only 
test was whether he called himself “Father” and re- 
ferred to the Holy Communion as the: “Mass.” The one 
thing the older Anglican theory lacked was a Living 
Voice. Somewhere, somehow, the Living Voice had been 
silenced; was it in. 1052, A.D., or at the time of the 
Reformation, or when? 

It is surely understandable why much of Anglo-Catho- 
lic thought has been occupied of recent years with the 
problem of the relationship between “authority” and 
“freedom.” This, a genuine problem for the Anglican, 
is no problem at all for the Catholic. The Catholic knows 
that authority, far from limiting freedom (in any real 
sense of that term), gives freedom; that freedom can 
be had only in terms of truth; that intellectual freedom 
is meaningless except in terms of the acceptance of that 
which is given, reality. Hard saying though it be, in the 
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end it all comes to this, that the older Anglo-Catholic 
did not really believe in the Church, and the newer 
Anglo-Catholic does not really believe in Revelation. 

It is only when one comes to understand what is meant 
by Revelation that one begins to understand the essen- 
tially rational nature of faith. It is only when one sees 
that Revelation is God’s word to man, that ft is true with 
all the truth of the Ultimate Reality, that faith involves 
the acceptance of what God has told us simply on the 
authority of God revealing, that one sees how inept are 
all those arguments which begin: “Anyone who becomes 
a Roman Catholic surrenders his intellectual freedom.” 
As Father D’Arcy has so well expressed it: “Even on a 
prudential estimate of loss and gain, the advantage of 
having Truth itself as our guide far exceeds the value of 
thinking for myself. . . .” The non-Catholic can say 
that the only heresy of which he can conceive is the 
heresy of repudiating intellectual freedom; and our reply 
is, simply, if Revelation really gives us the truth, there 
is no problem of intellectual freedom for the believer: 
in believing in Revelation, we believe the truth. But this 
is precisely all anyone asks of intellectual freedom— 
freedom to accept the truth. 

And so, when I knelt in that chapel and read aloud 
the Profession of Faith—that magnificent summary of 
Church doctrine and Church history—I said farewell to 
those who, in Chesterton’s line, “. . . rattle reason out 
through many a sieve,” and I knew that it was true 
of me, as it was of him, that “. . . all these things are 
less than dust to me.” But what I did not know, and 
only learned a few days after my baptism, was that the 
Communion of the Mass for April 11, 1947 (Feast of 
Pope St. Leo I) contained the missing key which should 
at last unlock for me the gate of truth: “Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my Church.” 


Luneh-time economics 


Benjamin L. Masse 








At our table there was a famous labor columnist and 
an executive of one of those research agencies which 
tell businessmen, for thirty dollars a year, what is sure 
to happen in Washington next week. A few tables away 
a movie actor was eating spaghetti and pretending not 
to notice that all the ladies in the place were looking at 
him and seeming not to do so at the same time. To the 
left of his table an internationally known anti-Stalinist 
had as his guests an American Trotskyite and a Moslem 
from India who is a leader of the Socialists there. The 
place was packed, as it always is, because the food is 
excellent and the prices moderate and where can you 
beat that combination these days? 

“Even if the Hartley-Taft bill becomes law,” the re- 
search executive opined, “I don’t think it’s going to 
make much difference to the unions.” 

“So you're telling your clients the President will sign,” 
I said. 

He grinned and said they were hedging, whereat the 
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newspaper columnist, who guesses right more often thay 
he guesses wrong, grinned also. 

“But I made a little bet yesterday,” volunteered th, 
executive, “and got odds, too, that Truman would lg 
the bill become law without his signature and send ; 
skeptical letter to Congress.” 

The columnist said he didn’t think so. The Presiden 
was a forthright man, liked things voted up or down, 
would either sign or veto. 

“I don’t agree that the Hartley-Taft bill won’t hur 
the unions,” I ventured. “Senator Taft admits it yij 
weaken them, and he ought to know.” 

“Oh, in a certain sense, of course, it will weaken them, 
said the executive. “It will stop some of their skuldug. 
gery, and right the uneven balance of the Wagner Ac, 
But name one clause that hinders a legitimate unio 
activity.” 

“The clause outlawing the closed shop,” suggested th 
columnist. “In the casual trades the boys need this ty 
keep their outfits together. The ban on all kinds of se. 
ondary boycotts is another, and so is the clause requiring 
the workers’ individual signatures for the check-off of 
dues.” 

“Why should this hurt the union?” the executive 
wanted to know. “I don’t believe it will. The rank and 
file will sign for this as a matter of course.” 

“T wonder,” said I, “human nature being what it is 
Not all rugged individualists sit on the management sid 
of the table. Workers can be selfish, too, and not ever 
man who pays dues is union-minded. A lot of them ar 
looking out for number one. They’re not their brother’ 
keepers.” 

“Don’t look now,” whispered the columnist, “but ow 
movie idol is making the exit nonchalant. Me, I prefer 
some privacy. But to go back to what you were saying, 
Father. You’re right, of course. There’s plenty of rav 
human nature in labor, and especially in the top echelom 
Why can’t people be good and kind and decent ani 
responsible?” 

“Original sin,” I said, digging into the dessert. “You 
don’t believe in it. Maybe you never heard of it. But its 
there nevertheless and, if it wasn’t, we would have to 
invent it.” 

“But Rousseau said society makes us what we att, 
he objected. 

“Rousseau was a crackpot,” the executive interjected 
“I have two kids. We've tried to teach them to be kisi 
and thoughtful, respectful of the rights of others. But 
sometimes they do the darndest things, and they didn't 
learn them from me and the little wife. This idea tht 
children are born good, with nothing but beautiful it 
pulses, is plain tommyrot.” 

Just then the anti-Stalinist walked by with the Trot 
skyite and the picturesque Moslem in tow. The colum 
ist waved; they came over and there were introductios 
all around. 

“Father,” said the anti-Stalinist, “this is my friend # 
and so. He’s a Moslem from India.” 

We shook hands, everybody chatted for a while and 
then they were on their way. 
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“Now I wonder,” mused the columnist, “why he intro- 
duced that fellow to Father as a Moslem. He introduced 
him to me yesterday as an Indian Socialist.” 

“Because you're a pagan,” I laughed, “and I’m a 
priest. Your friend realizes that you know what a So- 
cialist is, and he probably isn’t sure whether you know a 
Moslem from a Fiji Islander. He app-eciates, of course, 
that a Catholic priest is pretty s1re to know his 
Moslems.” 

And just then I saw her coming through the door, 
daintily and just a trifle self-consciously, as who wouldn’t 
who had just been through the loveliest experience in 
her young life. She was dressed all in white, like a bride, 
with a lace veil and a circle of spring flowers super- 
imposed; and she carried a white prayerbook and a 
rosary for everybody to see. And my mind went back 
more years than I care to recall, and I remembered 
another Corpus Christi and I saw a long line of children, 
the girls in white and the boys in dark blue, moving 
slowly, with unsuspected (to their watching parents) 
reverence, to the Communion rail. And I thought of all 
the people in that room who did not know the name of 
Christ, or who knew it only as an expletive. And of how 
we have gotten ourselves into an awful mess because so 
many moderns no longer believe in original sin and 


Cattle plague in 
Mexico 


ignore the Redemption, and never eat the Body of Christ. 

Such were the thoughts that ran swiftly through my 
mind and I was glad that the mother had brought her 
child to lunch there that day. And to my companions— 
who could scarcely have been prepared for my outburst 
and whose indulgence I now formally ask—I said: “We 
ought all to read again the ‘Farewell Address’ of our 
country’s founder. We ought to read it quietly, alone. 
He believed in Original Sin. He warned us not to fool 
ourselves that morality could be maintained without reli- - 
gion because ‘reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle.’ ” 

“This may seem pretty far from the Hartley-Taft bill,” 
I continued, “and I may sound as ‘mystical’ as Henry 
Wallace. But when a nation writes too many laws to 
supply defects in the morals of its people, look out. Some 
are necessary, sure. But don’t forget, down that road lies 
totalitarianism.” 

And at that point the waiter came noisily with the 
check, as if hinting that maybe somebody else might like 
to eat. As the columnist caught it, I smiled across the 
table at the little girl in white and the executive said: 
“T think Ill try that on my clients; the boys are great 
believers in laws—labor laws, that is.” 


Joseph H. Ledit, S.J., Associate at the Ecole Sociale Popu- 
laire and member of the Staff of Relations in Canada, 
teaches political economy at \’Immaculée Conception, Mon- 

treal. Father Ledit witnessed the trag- 





Joseph H. Ledit 


edy of the cattle plague on a@ recent 
trip to Mexico. 





Mexico—The dread hoof-and-mouth disease was finally 
diagnosed in Veracruz, Mexico, in December, 1946. Cattle 
had been under observation for some time before the 
news was actually made public. According to an old 
agreement between the United States and Mexico, when 
the plague breaks out the remedy to be applied is the 
extermination of the cattle in the affected areas. At an 
earlier date such a procedure had actually been followed 
when, on one occasion, the United States destroyed some 
79,000 head of cattle in order to bring the disease under 
control. It is hard for Americans to realize, however, 
how difficult it has been for Mexico to keep her part of 
the agreement. 

When the Mexican news became public, the United 
States insisted that the agreement be kept and that the 
infected cattle be slaughtered. At the urgent request of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the sum of $9,000,- 
000 was placed at the disposal of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to assist it in the campaign. Cattle-growers of the 
Southwest were insistent that all necessary steps be taken 
to avert the threatened disaster. 

The real situation which developed in Mexico has not 
been described in the press. In Mexico itself efforts were 
made to keep unsavory details from the public. One of 
the Mexican leaders in the campaign of extermination— 
whose own death is presently related—threatened with 


death anyone who dared publish untoward propaganda. 
From actual observation and discussion with the people 
in one of the most affected areas, the writer knows the 
terrible story of human misery which lies behind the 
silence of the press. 

The disease spread quickly in the States of Veracruz, 
Puebla, Oaxaca, Morelos, Guerrero, Michoacan, Queré- 
taro, Guanajuato, Aguascalientes, Zacatecas, Tlaxcala, 
Hidalgo and the Federal District. Misery among the 
peasants spread accordingly. 

In the States mentioned above—which constitute 
Mexico’s corn belt and feed the greater part of the popu- 
lation—there are few cattle-dealers to speak of. Livestock 
is scattered in an endless dribble of small holdings, un- 
fenced, stretching into the mountainous territory, with 
each peasant owning, say, a team of oxen, a few cows, 
sheep or goats. These cattle wander more or less at will 
in the sierras. The method of extermination, urged by 
the panic-stricken cattle-growers of the United States and 
Northern Mexico, will leave but few cattle in Central 
Mexico. For the country people this means there will be 
practically no corn, no beans (the main food of ninety 
per cent of the population), little food of any kind grown 
during the present season. 

I have seen large tracts of land, already plowed, ready 
for the sowing as soon as the rain should fall, but they 
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were abandoned and practically a no-man’s land. There 
will be no crops in these fields. In the State of Guana- 
juato alone, some 9,000 head of cattle had been 
slaughtered by April 23; the greater part of these were 
the oxen with which the peasants till their rocky fields. 
The impression left by the sight of these plowed deserts, 
now condemned to sterility, is almost indescribable. 

Much discussion arose at the time in Mexico about the 
use of the new serum described in the Journal of the 
American Veterinary Association for September, 1945. 
Well-informed Mexicans were aware that the serum had 
been used with great success in Italy during an outbreak 
of hoof-and-mouth disease at the time of the American 
invasion. In the Rome Province, some. 15,000 dairy 
cattle had been vaccinated, and the only incidence of 
disease was among unvaccinated animals. The question 
raised by the Mexicans is: why could not this method of 
controlling the dread disease have been used early enough 
to prevent the need of wholesale extermination, which 
brings with it so much misery to the country people? 

At the sight of the untilled fields some might say: why 
do they not use tractors or mules? The answer is simple; 
they cannot, at least on the hills. A look at the quanti- 
ties of rock jutting from the rich dirt makes one realize 
that the land can be tilled only by oxen and the local type 
of plough. This the Mexican natives have learned by 
experience. 

As their miseries increased through the slaughter of 
cattle in the danger areas, the Indians grew restless. 
Realizing the gravity of the situation, the very politicians, 
army men and cattle-growers who had heretofore shown 
an anti-clerical tendency looked to the priests to explain 
things to the Indians. 

The following incident illustrates the part played by 
religion during the crisis. In one of the central States, 
the officials turned up for the slaughter of cattle. The 
Indians refused to surrender their animals. Thereupon 
the officials appealed to the local “General,” a former 
revolutionary leader, now a cattle-raiser of means. This 
man, as helpless as the others, talked kindly to the 
peasants, calling them Hijitos (little sons). Their only 
answer was: “Don’t talk to us that way. You have been 
Governor for several months and have not kept your 
promises.” In despair the General appealed to the parish 
priest. The latter sent his assistant to talk to the Indians, 
who then surrendered their oxen and stood around to 
watch them slaughtered. 

Shortly after, the same General and his troop sur- 
rounded another town at two in the morning. This time 
he convoked the somewhat better-off ranchers—in Russia 
they might have been called kulaks—and told them they 
would have to run the slaughter themselves under his 
supervision. The social implications of this decision were 
grave indeed. The miserable peasants could not help but 
feel that the richer cattle-growers were exploiting the 
misfortune of the poorer farmers. To make sure that 
there would be no serious trouble, the general called 
for aid from Mexico City. It arrived that afternoon, in the 
shape of seventeen truckloads of soldiers. The General 
never lived to see how things developed as the slaughter 
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went on, for that night he was injured in an automobile 
accident and died a few days later. 

Yet the slaughter has gone on. In the jacales (huts 
of the poor) the weeping of the women can be heard as 
the domestic animals are taken away. Hearing it, one 
realizes that there is a great difference between man’s 
domestic companions and the ordinary cattle on the 
range. 

During the spring, orders were issued to stop the 
soldiers from participating in the slaughter of cattle, 
Then civil authorities insisted that the police should not 
have to do it, either. No one wanted to bear the odium, 
Had it not been for the assistance of the clergy, in many 
places trouble might have started. In one village, for 
example, the parish priest was simply heroic. He preached 
from the pulpit, visited the people on the land, told them 
to make the sacrifice for the common good. They obeyed 
him. 

The tragedy is that the menfolk of the town have had 
to depart for the United States as braceros, leaving be 
hind their wives and children without promise of food 
for the coming season. 

Later the priest of the above-mentioned town called 
upon the Governor of the State to explain the condition 
of the peasants. The Governor could only reply: “I hear 
complaints like yours every day. Women with children 
in their arms come and cry that they are dying of 
hunger.” It is foolish to apply to Mexico the methods 
used in a well-fenced country like the United States, 

How will they be paid for their lost cattle? Owners 
have been partially compensated, at first on a sliding 
scale according to the origi- 
nal value of the animal, later 
at a flat rate of 70 centavos 
a kilo. To compensate for 
cattle slaughtered in just 
three States — Guanajuato, 
Michoacan, Queretaro—the 
Government would have to 
pay out many millions of dollars. 

The extent of the suffering in Mexico today can be 
appreciated only when one remembers that townspeople 
as well as peasants are seriously affected. In one district 
alone about 120 shoe factories had to close down, with 
the prospect of going bankrupt. Unemployment has fol: 
lowed, and there is the possibility that some city workers 
may have to leave the country as braceros, also, in ordet 
to support their wives and children. 

Mexico’s whole economy has been seriously disrupted 
as a result of the hoof-and-mouth disease. Reports art 
that the plague has been brought under control, but the 
harm occasioned by the remedy still remains. President 
Aleman, who began his term of office brilliantly, has been 
seriously distressed over the misfortune of his people. 

The tragedy in Mexico is now history. If this account 
of it can help inspire government authorities to apply 
scientific preventives promptly and wisely, when such # 
plague breaks out again in Mexico or elsewhere, the 
sufferings of the Mexican people may not have been it 
vain. 
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What about 


great books courses? 
Harold C. Gardiner 








Homer, St. Augustine, Shakespeare and their peers are 
in for a mighty surprise, if the little embryo hope nur- 
tured in some American hearts becomes full-fledged 
reality. For there is a possibility that the Jliad, the Con- 
fessions and Hamlet will head the various lists that now 
start with Gentleman’s Agreement or Kingsblood Royal. 
The classics, in other words, may become best sellers— 
0, frabjous day! 

How will this intellectual millennium come about? 
Through the wide extension of courses in the world’s 
“sreat books.” Such courses have been conducted all 
over the country for a number of years, notably at the 
University of Chicago. So widespread has interest grown 
that that university has just announced the formation 
of a Great Books Foundation. This is a non-profit and 
independent organization with a board of eleven direc- 
tors, who will relieve the University of Chicago from 
responsibility for the courses. The first step of the Foun- 
dation will be to organize a training center in Chicago, 
where six courses will be offered to prepare leaders to 
conduct discussion-courses on the great books. These 
leaders, returning to their communities, will then or- 
ganize groups in their local libraries, churches, schools 
and other centers. That the work will meet with im- 
pressive response is shown by the fact that, last autumn, 
an estimated 20,000 took part in such forums in seven- 
teen American cities and in Vancouver, B. C. 

Mortimer Adler, one of the directors, has this to say 
about the aims of the Foundation and of the courses: 


The significance of the Great Books is their utility 
in universal adult education. Democracy cannot 
function successfully without a liberally educated 
electorate. . .. To achieve the kind of liberal educa- 
tion for which all schooling is at best a preparation, 
adults must make every effort to keep their minds 
active by engaging in self-education. . . . It is to 
serve them in this process that the Great Books per- 
form their essential educational function. . . . They 
are concerned with the relatively few basic ideas 
through the discussion of which men have gained 
insight, clarified their common problems and di- 
rected their thinking in every field of subject-matter. 


Some comments on the Great Books plan seem to be in 
order. I do not by any means intend to belittle either 
the books themselves or the high ideals of the Founda- 
tion, but there are dangers that threaten and precautions 


that ought to be taken. 


First of all, the plan for discussion of these books, 
as outlined by the Foundation, seems to hint that dis- 
cussion for the mere sake of discussion is a cardinal 
means toward genuine adult education. This, of course, 
is an over-simplification; discussion has little educative 
value unless it ends in an approach, at the very least, 
to the truth. This ideal seems ruled out of the forums 
as they have up till now been conducted, because the 
leaders are not supposed to give any “answers,” but 
simply to keep the ball rolling among the discussants. 
This, in turn, it seems to me, effectively negates any func- 
tion of teaching on the part of the leaders, and how there 
can be real education without teaching is hard to see. 

Second, the very choice of the Great Books themselves 
poses some nice problems. In the list to be used by the 
Foundation (which will prepare cheap editions) are 
such sources of contention and misleading guides as 
Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations, Machiavelli’s The Prince, 
Descartes’ works, Spinoza’s Ethics, Locke’s and Berke- 
ley’s philosophical works, Rousseau’s Social Contract, 
Hegel’s philosophical work, Marx’s Capital, James’ Prin- 
eiples of Psychology, and most of Freud. 

How can these books possibly be discussed—if the 
leader is not allowed and even enjoined to point out 
false directions, errors, misconceptions—without many 
of the participants having their thinking all mixed up or 
twisted, with a consequent democratic electorate that 
will be not liberally educated, but generously confused? 
The fact that “great” books can be a very dangerous two- 
edged weapon is quite clearly shown by the sinister in- 
fluence Marx’s Capital has had in our topsy-turvy world. 

I do not suggest that Catholic educators wash their 
hands of this Great Books plan as part of their adult 
education programs. Far from it, as I have seen the 
benefit derived from one conducted at Fordham Uni- 
versity School of Adult Education this past year. I sug- 
gest, rather, that wherever possible, Catholic schools and 
eolleges cooperate with the Great Books Foundation and 
with libraries and various cultural organizations, for 
the purpose of bringing great books into the lives of as 
many as possible. 

But such cooperation ought to be embarked upon with 
such wise provisos as those stipulated by Marquette Uni- 
versity in agreeing to work with Milwaukee libraries and 
the Foundation. The Rev. Gerard Smith, S.J., Dean of 
the school of philosophy, states them as follows: 


First, Marquette will select its own list of great 
books. Second, it will select its leaders from among 
the Marquette faculty, and pay them. Third, Mar- 
quette, while in agreement with the Great Books 
plan in so far as it is a method to get important 
issues aired, does not go along with the notion im- 
plied and sometimes expressed by its initiators, to 
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the effect that “no questions are to be answered,” 
that leaders were better for knowing less, that great 
problems were great because they were unsolvable, 
that truth was to be pursued but not reached, and 
so on. Marquette is interested in the plan as a means 
of raising and settling, when possible, the problems 
of men, quite as were the authors of the great books 


themselves. 


It strikes me that the Foundation would do well by the 
American public (15,000,000 can profit by the Great 
Books, it claims) if it were to examine this statement 
with a view to making it its own platform. Great books 
are indeed important, but straight-thinking teachers are 
more important still, and truth is the most important of 
all. 


London letter 


Critics and Evelyn Waugh. If there is a paucity of 
Catholic monthly and quarterly reviews, there is certainly 
no lack of secular ones; indeed each minute breeds a 
another. Some venerable pre-war ones still flourish, such 
as the Cornhill (edited by Peter Quennell) , the Nineteenth 
Century (edited by F. A. Voigt), the Adelphi (John 
Middleton Murry), Scrutiny (F. R. Leavis), the New 
English Review (Douglas Jerrold), to mention only a 
few. The Criterion (T. S. Eliot), perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished of them all, ceased publication before the war, 
but I have before me the notice of a new quarerly—The 
Changing World—which has not yet appeared but bids 
well to take its place. 

During the first year of the war Cyril Connolly’s Hori- 
zon started publication and is therefore by now one of 
the oldest of the new ventures. It is perhaps the best of 
the English monthlies, and second only to the Bell, an 
Irish monthly edited by Peadar O’Donnell. Both Horizon 
and the Bell have recently carried articles about Evelyn 
Waugh and/or Graham Greene, two of our most dis- 
tinguished novelists and, since they both happen to be 
Catholics, I thought I would make a few comments on 
these articles. 

In Horizon, Miss Rose Macaulay examines at some 
length the work of Mr. Waugh, 


the most entertaining and perhaps the most gifted 
among the world-creators of our time. . . . The world 
he invented and decorated with extravagant jeux 
d’esprit is a comic world. In it he moves with the 
blandest security and ease. . . . Brilliantly equipped 
to direct the radiant and fantastic circus he has 
called into being, he can stand within it cracking 
his whip while his creatures leap through his paper 
hoops with the most engaging levity, the gravest 
fantastic capers. 


Brideshead Revisited, Mr. Waugh’s latest novel, is, ac- 
cording to Miss Macaulay, an exception to her descrip- 
tion of his novels, for his ironical detachment is lacking. 
“Love, the English aristocracy, and the Roman Catholic 
Church, combine to liquefy a style that should be dry.” 

Mr. Waugh himself says of Brideshead that it is “an 
attempt to trace the workings of the divine purpose in a 
pagan world,” and Miss Macaulay admits that “no pur- 
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pose can well have greater importance. 


dous fact of God at work in the universe, with obedient 


membership of a Church,” and it is this partisanship | 


which she deplores in a writer whose detachment was 
his glory. This seems to be the general “high-brow” view 
of Brideshead and one which I myself do not share, | 
(and I am assuming that my readers have read this 
great novel) prefer it above all Mr. Waugh’s other novels 


for the reason that it deals with sin and grace. The fact _| 


that the battle between sin and grace is played out in g 
Catholic family does not justify Miss Macaulay’s asser. 
tion that Mr. Waugh is necessarily intolerant of all other 
channels through which God’s grace can flow. To me it 
seemed that Mr. Waugh had chosen a sinful Catholic 
family in which to see the workings of God’s grace, 
because that battleground was what interested him at the 
time when he conceived the idea of the novel. I do not 
see why any general inference should be drawn from a 
particular choice. 

The article and correspondence in the Bell concerning 
Brideshead have centered round a different aspect of Mr. 
Waugh’s partisanship, his snobbery. Here the question is 
not so much: “Why must the family be Catholic?” as 
“Why must it be aristocratic?” “Brideshead Revisited,” 
writes the critic, Donal O’Donnell, “breathes from be. 
ginning to end a loving patience with mortal sin among 
the aristocracy and an un-Christian petulance towards 
the minor foibles of the middle class.” This is, in a 
sense, true. We all have romantic feelings about some. 
thing, and Mr. Waugh undoubtediy has them about the 
aristocracy. Nevertheless, the contention that Mr. Waugh 
thinks the soul of Lord Marchmain to be more important 
than the soul of the common soldier, Hooper, is not, in 
my opinion, fair. Lord Marchmain is a more salient 
character in the novel than Hooper and therefore every- 
thing about him is more important to the novelist. Lord 
Marchmain’s soul is part of the pattern of the book, 
whereas Hooper’s isn’t. In short, Hooper’s soul may be 
as important to God as Lord Marchmain’s, but it is not so 
important to the novel. It would appear that when @ 
novelist writes about religion, his religion becomes the 
center of all eyes at the expense of his artistry. In any 
case, if we believe, as the Church teaches, that final 
impenitence is the sin against the Holy Ghost, then it 
is of great importance that Lord Marchmain made the 
Sign of the Cross on his deathbed (a scene I found very 
moving but which Miss Macaulay describes as “deplor- 
able”). And it is more important, as St. Paul pointed out, 
for someone who has known Christ, who has suffered, 
as it were, “the burden of belief,” to be finally reconciled 
with Him than for someone who has never known Him, 
for the former case will be judged more severely. Finally, 
whatever may be said about Mr. Waugh’s predilections 
in favor of noble birth, there is nothing in his work to 
show that he thinks God shares them. 

Having said so much about Evelyn Waugh, I must 
leave Graham Greene until next time, which is fitting 
as he is totally unlike Mr. Waugh except that he is @ 
novelist and a Catholic. BarBara WALL 
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No, not Dostoevsky 
THE STORY OF MRS. MURHPY 
oe 








By Natalie Anderson Scott. Dutton. 
445p. $3 

Discussion will very probably spume 
about this book. Its publication was 
launched with one of the headiest pub- 
licity campaigns of recent years; the 
advance reviews have been fulsome; the 
jacket blurb says that Dostovesky might 
well have written the book, were he a 
contemporary American; the sale will 
be enormous. 

And yet the book’s value is, I think, 
debatable on two scores. First, the 
moral score. The writing is undoubtedly 
realistic, but it strikes me that the pub- 
licity and early criticisms have been 
playing a rather cute game by suggest- 
ing that the book is quite definitely on 
the shady side. I cannot see that it is, 
at least for balanced and not-too-easily 
impressed readers. There are plenty of 
four-letter words throughout; there are 
passages of brutal import, but there is 
little explicit detailing that would 
brand the story as sensationalism. 

It is bound to be a sordid story, for 
it is, quite simply, the brief saga of an 
alcoholic. He is Jimmy Murphy, and 
the “Mrs.” of the title is the bottle that 
ultimately kills him. Jimmy is a com- 
plex character in the pages of this 
book. Sober, he is gay, lovable, gener- 
ous, if conceited; drunk, he turns vi- 
cious, evasive, lecherous and homicidal. 
His mother, whose pet he is, finds all 
possible excuses for him, keeps him 
supplied with money while he is on his 
sprees and, in fact, by her misplaced 
love, contributes predominantly to his 
ruin. His various brothers, sisters, the 
two women who love him, all try in 
their fashions to help him, but Jimmy 
is incurably ill. Finally, in a drunken 
rage he strikes his mother down and 
dies in a stupor while someone is rush- 
ing out to get him the beer on which 
he always started to taper off. 

A grim subject, if not exactly an en- 
nobling one, though the author does 
manage to inject a certain warmth of 
compassion into the tale; and let it not 
be said that any such compassion is 
false and sentimental. Any slight knowl- 
edge of the work of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous shows that many dipsomaniacs 
are truly sick people; it is not merely a 
question of lack of will. 


But, withal, I cannot escape the de- 
cision that the book does not quite come 
off. I think the basic reason is uncon- 
sciously betrayed in the blurb’s hint 
that the story is Dostoevsky-ish. It is 
precisely that atmosphere which is 
lacking; it is a grim subject, but it is 
not grimly enough told. The doom we 
early recognize to be haunting Jimmy 
is not strongly enough accented. There 
is a certain misplaced light-heartedness 
that jars, and a lack of conviction 
which makes one uneasy about the 
validity of the picture. 

This is particularly noticeable in the 
treatment of Jimmy’s priest-brother, Ed. 
Natalie Scott quite obviously means 
him to be an admirable priest, and he 
is, but his handling is uncertain. He is 
a stuffed shirt if ever there was one, 
and all his family, except Jimmy, treat 
him with a sort of cringing deference 
which is rather a caricature of the tra- 
ditional reverence of the Irish for the 
priesthood. The author is definitely not 
at home with things Catholic (novenas, 
for example, are said once a week), 
and her lack of authenticity there un- 
fortunately brings her verisimilitude 
elsewhere under a suspicion that is 
perhaps unfair, but unavoidable. 





Author and publisher alike will, I 
know, cringe at the very mention of 
The Lost Weekend, but the comparison 
fairly shouts to be made. I think Jackson 
got much deeper under the skin of his 
alcoholic than Miss Scott under Jimmy’s. 

However, when all the criticism is 
finally said, this is, for those who can 
take a sordid tale with plenty of vul- 
garity of expression, a timely and fairly 
moving book. It is timely because alco- 
holism is an American menace (the 
current Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol puts the total number of 
chronic alcoholics at 750,000, with a 
“strong, progressive increase from 1935 
to 1945”), and it is intrinsically moving 
—though it does not realize its poten- 
tialities—because it is the story of the 
tragic flaw in a character otherwise 
fairly sound. Harotp C. GarDINER 


Rommel’s nemesis 





MONTGOMERY, A BIOGRAPHY 





By Alan Moorehead. Coward-McCann. 
245p. $4 


One of the insurmountable difficulties 
of a writer who attempts the biography 
of a man still on the stage of life is 
that he is unable to give in focus the 
complete picture of his subject. Alan 
Moorehead encounters this difficulty in 
his latest work, for Field Marshal Vis- 
count Bernard Law Montgomery is at 
present Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff of the British Army. 

Moorehead has done an excellent job 
with his material up to the E] Alamein 
victory. In the subsequent history this 
biography takes the Montgomery side, 
or ducks out of the uproar. Some of 
these controversies are still raging 
about the wearer of the black beret. 

Years ago, Dean Farrar’s daughter 
married the future Field Marshal’s 
father; their fourth child was Bernard 
Law. His gentle father was appointed 
Anglican Bishop of Tasmania, and in 
this out-land diocese Bernard grew into 
a small-boned, tough and wiry boy. He 
was a child who took after his deter- 
mined mother; the youth was a rebel 
when opposed, even in those days. He 
was hardly a black sheep, but he was 
certainly a gray-colored one in that 
home. At thirteen Bernard was brought 
home to England; in public schools he 
quickly proved himself a star athlete. 

A preview of the anything-but-shrink- 
ing-violet character of the future man 
is given in this pen sketch of those 
teen-age days: 

He played at his best with an audi- 

ence. Better still, he loved to order 

other people about just as much as 
he detested being ordered about 
himself. Always the proposition 
was: all right, I will play provided 
I have control. It was more than a 
superiority complex. It was a fixed 
and rooted determination that the 
other boys should obey him, not 
so much because he enjoyed com- 
mand but because he sincerely be- 
lieved he could manage affairs 
better than the others. 
That sums up Monty as a young lieu- 
tenant in India and as a D.S.O. in 
France in the First World War. He was 
a major then, and he had the tactless 
knack of making his military superiors 
boil over. In Soviet lands he would 
have been liquidated in short order; in 
the U. S. he would have been railroad- 
ed into civilian life, but in England 
Monty managed to hold onto his com- 
mission; for usually his insistent sug- 
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gestions turned out to have something 
in them. 

The ascetic Montgomery married his 
direct opposite, and the following ten 
years were happy ones. With World 
War II in the offing, Brigadier Mont- 
gomery was still in the army. He was 
rescued from the bomb-drenched beach- 
es of Dunkirk; he was, in his middle fif- 
ties, just one more British general. 
Suddenly he became a household word 
in a world at war, for he was rushed 
to Egypt to take command of the 
Eighth Army. 

Alan Moorehead’s chapter, “Forty 
Hours,” which narrates how Monty 
came and saw and conquered Rommel, 
is the best in the biography—the later 
campaigns are mostly Montgomery and 
his knack of getting into important 
people’s hair. General Montgomery had 
been brought back to England to be 
the field commander of the Allied 
forces that landed on D-Day; he open- 
ly believed that he should command 
the two British and the five American 


armies that swept eastward to Ger- 
many’s conquest. The controversy over 
that is still raging. Eisenhower had 
finally to settle the question by sending 
his British subordinate an ultimatum 
that Roosevelt and Churchill would 
have to decide whether “Ike” or Monty 
would prevail. This seems to be the 
one time that Montgomery backed 
down and took command of only the 
British troops and let the Americans 
general their own armies. It was a great 
argument, but the Battle of the Bulge 
brought on a hotter one—too recent 
for any writer to handle adequately. It 
is in these sketchy pro-Montgomery 
chapters that the biographer will not 
overplease American readers. 

Monty has his secure place in his- 
tory. It is not as lofty as he may wish, 
but it is secure and, being still very 
much alive, Viscount Montgomery may 
or may not improve it. Despite the de- 
fect of incompleteness, this is a read- 
able life of one of the British World- 
War-II generals. Net Boyton 





Interpreting the symbols 





FEARFUL SYMMETRY: A Study of 
William Blake. 





By Northrop Frye. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 462p. $5 


It is not easy to read books on Blake. 
Recent ones especially have been volu- 
minous, learned and difficult. The pres- 
ent study is another monumental one, 
the result, obviously, of seasoned, first- 
hand study. It is written with assurance 
and mastery, the brief but precise notes 
being inconspicuously tucked away at 
the back of the book, and armed with ; 
complete index. Well set up and illus- 
trated, unmarred by a single proof- 
reading error (so far as the present re- 
viewer, who read the book twice, could 
discover), it is a fine example of the 
generally excellent work of the Prince- 
ton University Press. What more could 
one desire? Only a less complicated 
subject. 

The book falls into three sections, 
the first concerned with Blake’s theory 
of knowledge—which was also for him 
a theory of life and art—and its expres- 
sion in the consistent symbolism of his 
poetry; the second dealing with the 
development of Blake’s symbolism in 
terms of poetic and religious tradition; 
tke third undertaking a thorough analy- 
sis of the content and structure of 
Blake’s poetic corpus. This is a large 
order, and it is carried through with 
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great skill and virtuosity. It is not Mr. 
Frye’s fault that Blake makes the job 
at best one to try the soul of the critic 
and the patience of the reader. 

Mr. Frye is convinced that Blake is 
a great poet and seer. He was not an 
improviser but a conscious and pains- 
taking artist who “may be said to have 
blotted more lines than any other im- 
portant poet of English literature.” All 
his poetry is related to a central myth, 
the primary basis of which is the Bible. 
He was not a literary freak, but belongs 
in the tradition of English poety that 
comes down from Chaucer through 
Spenser, Milton and the “Pre-Roman- 
tics” like Gray, Young, Blair, Chatter- 
ton and Macpherson. He was not a 
mystic, but a visionary, whose organ of 
inspiration was the imagination, and 
whose revelation is, like that of the 
Bible, the vision of the world between 
the two poles of Fall and Redemption. 

If this were all, Blake would not be 
the problem he is. It is the dramatis 
personae of his myth that bewilder 
reader and critic. Mr. Frye thinks he 
can identify them. He thinks, moreover, 
that the unfamiliar names of the Pro- 
phetical Books were not a mistake, but 
an aid to clarity, representing particu- 
lar meanings rather than hazy tradi- 
tional terminology: 

This is why we meet so many new 

names in Blake and find ourselves 

reading about Vala and Urizen in- 


stead of Venus and Zeus. It may 
be thought that the more familiar 
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names would make the Prophecies 
easier, but actually it would make 
them more difficult. To Venus and 
Zeus we bring memories and asso. 
ciations rather than a concentrated 
response, and are thus continually 
impelled to search outside the 
poem being read for its meaning. 
With the help of the Neo-Platonists, 
the alchemical and occult writers, the 
Anabaptists, Boehme and Swedenborg, 
Mr. Frye has consolidated his inter. 
pretation of Blake’s symbols. The Pip. 
phetic Books, he believes, are a special 
legacy to our own mythopoeic age: 


Twentieth-century culture has pro- 
-duced a large number of theories 
which seem to demand some kind 
of fitting together, and we have 
found a good many analogs to them 
in Blake. There are theories of his. 
tory as a sequence of cultural or. 
ganisms .. . which may remind us 
of Blake’s Orc cycle. There are at 
the same time theories of history 
as a sequence of revolutionary 
struggles proceeding toward a s0- 
ciety completely free of both ex. 
ploiters and their victims, which 
may remind us of Blake’s Seven 
Eyes. There are metaphysical the- 
ories of time, and of the divine as 
the concretion of a form in time, 
which may remind us of Blake's 
Los. There are psychological the- 
ories of contending forces within 
the soul which may remind us of 
Blake’s Four Zoas. 
And so on. Blake, in other words, has 
included in his writings the great uni 
versals and’myths of the world. If his 
bardic utterances are really as broad 
and deep as Mr. Frye contends, the 
time and thought he has given to the 


study of the poet were well employed. | 


The present reviewer sees more col 
fusion in Blake’s vision than the author 
of Fearful Symmetry will admit, and is 
more inclined to share G. K. C.’s opi 
ion that though Blake saw spirits he 


did not always distinguish between the | 


good and the evil. Victor M. Hamu 


——) 


BATTLE REPORT. PACIFIC WAR: 
MIDDLE PHASE. 





ED 


By Captain Walter Karig, USNR aud 
Commander Eric Purdon, USNR. Rint 
hart. 434p. $5 


Do you still believe that the Japanet 
Naval Command wanted war? If you 
are still laboring under such a mt 
apprehension, this book by two officers 
in the United States Navy will do much 
to correct the misunderstanding. A¢ 
cording to the authors: 

Reluctantly the Japanese Navy 

joined in the preparation for a wa! 


of aggression, counter to its own 
conception of a function limited to 
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DIFFICULT 
STAR 


The Story of Pauline Jaricot 








BY 


KATHERINE 
BURTON 





Pauline Jaricot, described by Claudel as “the poor old woman who 
thought she could save the world,” was the founder of two worid-wide 
organizations: the Society for the Propagation of the Faith and the 
Association of the Living Rosary. Her efforts to found a Mission for the 
Workingman led to her financial ruin, but her dynamic interest in the 
lot of the workers preceded the Papal encyclicals on 
labor and the Jocistand other reform movements in 
her native France. 





“The multitudinous details of a crowded and contro- 
verted life have been discriminately sorted, then 
woven into a fabric of consistency, smoothness and 
beauty like the products of the silk mills of Pauline 
Jaricot’s native Lyons.”—John S. Kennedy in The 
Catholic Transcript. 239 pages. $2.75 


Aé all bookstores. 


LONGMANS .:- 55 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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“She’s too young, too 
good looking, and her manner 
is much too free... 


99 





Wi SY 





SILVER 
FOUNTAINS 


The people of the village smacked 
their lips, feasted and grew fat on 
gossip, and within their web of slander 
they succeeded in ensnaring a lovely, 
intelligent girl; a kindly, gentle wid- 
ower; a dowager; a poacher; and fi- 
nally their own parish priest. Dorothy 
Mackinder tells a deft and sensitive 
story of a community ruled by gossip 
and its Curé, a magnificent character 
too honest to be popular. 
By DOROTHY MACKINDER 


May Selection of the Thomas More 
Book Club. 


$2.50 at your bookstore 





THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN 
COMPANY 


225 BROADWAY* NEW YORK 7 





For Summer Retreat 


FAVORITE VOLUME FOR 
COMMUNITY AND TABLE 
READING AND FOR PRI- 
VATE USE DURING SUM- 
MER RETREAT. 


S ON THE 
SAVIOUR 


REFLECTION 
LIFE OF THE 


ROBERI tf GREWEN. SJ 





Eighty-seven short discourses on the 
Life and Example of Christ. Writ- 
ten by the well-known Retreat Mas- 
ter and director of a Jesuit House of 
retreats. The book follows the pat- 
tern of Loyola’s Spiritual Exercises. 


$2.00 


AN AMERICA PRESS PUBLICATION 
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protect Japan’s expansion in East 
Asia. The Navy argued against 
Japan’s adherence to the Axis, the 
Tripartite Pact, and lost. Commit- 
ted to fight the world’s greatest 
sea powers, the Navy did its best, 
but that best was hampered by the 
Army’s insistence that the primary 
function of a fleet was transporta- 
tion. Thus Japanese submarines, 
after the first year of the war, 
ceased to be a problem to the 
United States because they were 
mostly employed in carrying sup- 
plies to their Army’s outposts in 
the Indies, American submarines 
having destroyed Japan’s cargo 
fleet. 
Such candor is certainly refreshing. 


It is typical of the book. Many readers 
will consider this volume more interest- 
ing than its two predecessors in the 
Battle Report series. Volume I had as 
its subtitle: Pearl Harbor to Coral 
Sea; Volume II was concerned with 
The Atlantic War. Fortunately for the 
continuity of the series, Captain Karig 
has been associated with the produc- 
tion of each volume; his associates 
have changed in each case. The third 
book in the series is concerned with 
the period from May, 1942 to Decem- 
ber, 1943. At the outset, in May, 1942, 
Japan held a conquered area of ap- 
proximately 12,500,000 square miles. 
With most of the south Pacific already 
under their control, the Japanese 
thought that Australia was within their 
grasp. 

By December, 1943 the picture had 
changed greatly. Instead of planning 
on the conquest of Australia and the 
western coast of the United States, the 
Japanese were clearly on the defensive. 
What had brought about the change? 
The twenty well-written chapters of this 
book afford the understandable answer. 
Beginning with the Battle of the Coral 
Sea, May 4-10, 1942, the tide began to 
turn, thanks to the fighting power of 
the American Navy. Then came the 
Battle of Midway, June 4-6, 1942, fol- 
lowed by accounts of the naval fighting 
in such areas as the Solomon Islands, 
the Santa Cruz Islands, Kula Gulf and 
Bougainville. The third section of the 
book takes the reader from the hot and 
steaming tropics to the frozen wastes 
of Alaska. Dutch Harbor, Attu and 
Kiska become more than names as you 
read about the almost insuperable dif- 
ficulties overcome by the naval per- 
sonnel in that area. 

Some of the best photographs of the 
war are reproduced in the book. Suffi- 
cient maps are given to enable the 
reader to follow easily the non-techni- 
cal language employed. At the end of 
the text, seventy-three pages are cov- 
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ered with double lists of names—those 
of the men who did not come back. The 
victories were won, not merely with 
ships and planes, but also with the 
lives of some of the bravest men who 
ever served in the United States Navy, 
Pau. KINIEry 





CONCORD: AMERICAN TOWN. 





By Townsend Scudder. Little, Brown. 
421p. $5 


This is the biography of a town which 
was and is, the author contends, so 
typically American that its story con- 
stitutes a thumbnail sketch and key. 
hole view of the nation at large. A 
reader may not feel altogether easy 
about this supposition, though the au. 
thor’s prefatory note is reassuring. Con. 
cord, after all, as its admirers insist, 
was culturally homogeneous for a much 
longer time than most American mu- 
nicipalities; it was geographically ¢ loof 
and ideologically insulated. Yei. as 
Howard Mumford Jones has poiited 
out, the colonies were a bubbling welt. 
ing-pot as far back as 1700, at which 
time, he declares, eighteen languages 
were spoken in New York City. 

Since Americanism, in its fullest di- 
mensions, was a racial and cultural 
amalgam, one may therefore wonder 
whether Concord was, in that essential 
regard, altogether typical. Unquestion- 
ably it was in other indigenously Amer- 
ican departments, and I suppose it 
should justly be considered the capital 
of that mythical commonwealth, more 
a matter of minds than miles, which 
Clarence Webster has called “Tow 
Meeting Country.” 

This is a fascinating story, peopled 
by some of America’s most notable fig- 
ures as well as the long ranks of the 
anonymous. There is much of America 
in the book, much of humanity and, 
even if one does not share all of Mr. 
Scudder’s restrained enthusiasms, one 
must admire his fairness, his lively 
scholarliness and his style. “You cat- 
not write history unless you can get 
into the very skin of the past,” said Mr. 
Belloc who, incidentally, is a startling 
contrast to the culture which built Con- 
cord. Mr. Townsend has gotten into the 
skin of the past; he lets its people tak 
for themselves. 

Sometimes I found his method of 
blending elements of the objeviive and 
the subconscious somewhat confusing. 
But he has produced a splendid book 
which few will read without a stirring 
of pride. Wituram A. DonacHY 
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Boys, 12 to 16 


1. MYSTERY OF DARK 
MOUNTAINS 
by Lee E. Wells $2 
Adventure in Indian trading 

2, GALAPAGOS BOUND 
by Felix Reisenberg, Jr. $2.25 
Mystery—tuna fishing fleet 

3, THOMAS ALVA EDISON 
by H. Gordon Gerbedien $2.50 
Biography—Very readable 

4, FLYING EBONY 
by Iris Vinton $2.50 
Boy, horse, pirates on Long Island 

5. ADVENTURE NORTH 
by R. G. Emery $2 
Thrilling adventures in Alaska. 


Girls, 12 to 16 


6. THE SECRET DOOR 
by Covelle Newcomb $2.50 
Biography of artist Kate Greenaway 
7, FUTURE FOR SALE 
by Adele de Leeuw $2 
Business girl in department store 
8 WINGING HER WAY 
by Patricia O'Malley $2 
Career in Airline publicity 
9, WILLOW HILL 
by Phyllis A. Whitney $2.50 
High Schoolers solve interracial problem. 
10. AMELIA EARHART 


by Shannon Garst $2.50 
Biography of famous flyer 

Boys and Girls, 9 to 11 

ll. THE FOUR FRIENDS 
by Eleanor Hoffmann $2 


Animal fantasy in Puerto Rico 

122 NORTHWARD TO ALBION 
by Rosemary Sprague $2.50 
Legend of Britain’s founding. 

13, THE RAIN FOREST 
by Armstrong Sperry $2.50 
Adventure in tropical forest 

l4. THE OWEN BOYS 
by Hezel Wilson $2 
Down East in Maine story 

IS. BENJAMIN WEST AND HIS CAT 
by Henry end Dennis $2.50 
Boyhood of the famous artist 


Picture Group, 6 to 8 
16. TIMOTHY TURTLE $2 


17, OLEY, THE SEA MONSTER $1.50 
18. HOW THE LEOPARD GOT HIS 


SPOTS $.50 
19. BENJAMIN BUSYBODY $2 
2%. TAFFY AND JOE $2 


2 LITTLE FARM IN THE BIG 
CITY end HOW THE RHI- 
NOCEROS GOT HIS SKIN $2 





For Younger Readers— 
A Summer List of Books 


IF your favorite youngster (aged 6 to 16) is graduating 
from school . . . expecting a birthday . . . travelling to a | 
summer resort (where pulp magazines and loud radios are 
many, and good books few) ... or vacationing at home— 


doomed maybe to several months of mental idleness . . . 


... you'll be glad to learn that the Catholic Children’s Book 
Club overstocked a few copies of its recent selections. 


A PACKET of these fine books, or even one of them, will 


make a gracious, interesting, and welcome gift from you. 


ALL these titles were carefully chosen and highly recom- 
mended by our Selection Board. Each title was among the 
best selling books for youngsters during the past few 
months. 


Our overstocked books are in perfect condition. They 
are not “returns,” “once used,” or “slightly handled.” 


ORDER by number on this coupon, and save yourself the 
time and worry of shopping and shipping, cash and carry. 
For we'll mail your choices directly to the boy or girl. And 
we'll bill you after delivery—unless you insist on sending 
cash. 


Catholic Childrens Book Club, 70 East 45th St., New York 17 
Send the books whose numbers I’ve encircled to this child. 
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1776 — — 1947 


INALIENABLE! 


The protection of life, 

liberty and the pursuit 

of happiness is still the 
most urgent of 
social causes 


DEFEND 
THESE 

HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


EACH MAN'S STAKE IN 
THE UNITED NATIONS 
—A CATHOLIC VIEW 


| 


} 
BY JOHN EPPSTEIN 


OO —— _ 


Am AMERICA PRESS PLBELIC ATION 





In this pamphlet (just published but 
already adopted as a text book by the 
Oxford Catholic Social Guild) the 
author makes a case against leaving 
human beings entirely to the mercies of 
the rulers of the world's states. 


He holds that the rights of individuals 
should be set forth in an international 
Declaration, and vindicated by Govern- 
ments and international organizations. 
He argues for (1) a clear definition of 
the rights of individuals, families, hu- 
man associations, and the Church; (2) 
definition of the conditions normally 
essential to the exercise of those rights; 
(3) recognition and guarantees by all 
states in their fundamental laws; (4) 
International enforcement. 


The booklet contains a Study Club Out- 
line in 4 lessons, and the complete text 
of the Declaration of Rights drafted by 
the Committee of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference in February 
1947. 


CONTENTS: 1. GROWTH OF THE 
MOVEMENT; Il. RIGHTS OFTEN OVER- 
LOOKED; lil. JURIDICAL PROTECTION; 
iV. CONCLUSION. 


4 copies $1 50 for $10 
Single: 25¢ cash 


AMERICA PRESS 
PUBLICATION 
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From the Editor’s shelves 


The number of books received for re- 
view has become such a formidable 
flood that we resume with this issue an 
earlier custom of giving briefer notices 
where longer and more critical reviews 
cannot be managed. This feature will 
appear roughly every other week and 
will serve the purpose of at least call- 
ing the books to your attention. Let me 
express my thanks publicly to my staff 
of reviewers, whose faithful reading 
makes this service possible, and to 
whom credit will be given by name 
when their material is used. 

THE Story OF THE FBI, by the Editors 
of Look in cooperation with the FBI 
(Dutton. $3.75). This “gripping docu- 
ment,” as Joseph Huttlinger calls it, 
tells all: the recruitment and training 
of personnel; the laboratories and other 
mechanics of criminal investigation; 
famous cases solved, etc. The reviewer, 
however, thinks the book is somewhat 
disturbing—it looks rather alarmingly 
like just another True Detective maga- 
zine. It is lavishly illustrated by photos 
and is absorbingly written. 

THE Winp THAT SHAKES THE BARLEY, 
by James Barke (Macmillan. $3), is the 
first of a series which will make up a 
fictionalized life of Robert Burns. Re- 
viewer Thomas J. Fitzmorris finds that 
though the insistence on Burns as a 
rebel—against parental authority, the 
strictures of the kirk and the injustice 
of the wealthy—is legitimate, the con- 
notation that “the immortal poems 
sprang directly from the immoral pas- 
sages-at-arms” which too much color 
the narrative, is neither objective nor 
necessary. 

Vain SHavow, by Hartzell Spence 
(Whittlesey House. $3) is the story of 
the Spanish search for El] Dorado and 
the discovery of the headwaters of the 
Amazon. The explorations and _ hard- 
ships that make up the first three-quar- 
ters of the book are found dramatic 
enough by J. G. Brennan, but the re- 
turn of the hero to Spain is less suc- 
cessful, and much too erotic, and the 
tragic end back in America is like a 
movie out of control. There is little 
appreciation of the religion and culture 
of sixteenth-century Spain. 

Wortp AFLAME, by Leonard Engel and 
Emanuel S. Piller (Dial. $2), is, in the 
estimate of Father Joseph R. N. Max- 
well, S.J., “a rather serious phantasy.” 
It is the story of a war (some years 
from now) between the United States 
and Russia, each full-panoplied with 
the atom bomb. It is written as an argu- 
ment, of course, against such a war’s 
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happening. It is good journalism, if 
filled with horror. “Would that two 
good Russian authors might write such 
a record for Soviet use,” says the re. 
viewer. 

Tue Op Lapy, by Anne Green (Har. 
per. $2.75) seems to reviewer Mary L, 
Dunn to lack strength, though it is g 
story of fortitude. Madame Delatour 
comes to America to visit her daughter, 
adopts a little girl-waif, is caught here 
by the war. When she returns to France 
with her ward, she finds that all her 
worldly goods are gone and she jg 
forced to take up the humble task of 
concierge. A rather illogical happy end. 
ing winds up the story. 

THERE WAS A TIME, by Taylor Caldwell 
(Scribner. $3), Catherine Gause finds 
by far the best of the author’s work to 
date. It is the story of a young boy 
with a sorry set of parents; he barely 
escapes becoming an introvert, strug. 
gles and travels in an effort to win back 
his ability to write, and finally recap. 
tures it when he meets his dream in the 
person of Jessica Bailey. Character 
studies are excellent in this “see-saw of 
depression and hope,” with the latter 
finally predominating. H.C. 6. 


The Word 








THE MATTER OF HUMAN RELA- 
tions has, in our day, been elevated 
practically to the status of a science, 
complete with theories, experts and de- 
veloped techniques. Big business em- 
ploys psychiatrists to unravel those 
temperamental tangles which may re 
duce a worker’s efficiency; intricate ex- 
plorations of aptitude and psychologi- 
cal stability are routine; over the radio 
people air their intimate troubles be- 
fore a panel of advisers; the process of 
gaining friends—which, in the benight- 
ed past was a simple affair of emo 
tional impulse and common interests— 
has been reduced to fool-proof equé 
tions in a best-seller; hostesses and re- 
ceptionists are technically trained for 
the involved vocation of meeting their 
fellowmen suavely and_ successfully; 
personal charm has been distilled in 
psychosomatic laboratories and made 8 
commodity to be bought in a bottle ot 
culled from a book. 

Yet, with all this, we are faced with 
the paradoxical and disagreeable fact 
that our times have witnessed the most 
tragic collapse of human relationships 
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which the world has ever seen. The in- 
temational world, when not openly at 
war, is tense with glowering suspicion; 
the papers are full of divorce, murder, 
yiolence and lawlessness; and even that 
mild and amiable “average citizen” we 
talk about is, in traffic, store or sub- 
way, not always recognizably a gradu- 
ate of a school of charm. Perhaps the 
fact that Alphonse and Gaston are 
strictly comic characters may be, if you 
think it out, more of a damning com- 
mentary on our civilization than you 
would at first suspect. 

In the passage from St. Peter’s First 
Epistle, read in the Mass for the fifth 
Sunday after Pentecost, the first Pope 
continues to sketch the ideal Christian 
for his struggling flock. It is well to 
rmind ourselves that God is the prin- 
cipal, and Peter only the secondary or 
instrumental author of the portrait; so 
that the characterization is not merely 
an idealization to be admired but an 
actual goal which, with God’s help, we 
must achieve. And so few of us really 
resemble the model that we can scarce- 
ly wonder at the chaotic state of society 
and our own souls. 

Take up the elements of characters 
which he lists. The Christian must be 
united to his fellows, compassionate, 
merciful, reserved (or modest), humble, 
“not rendering evil for evil . . . but 
contrariwise, blessing,” honest and zeal- 
ous for what is good. Natural virtue 
alone cannot produce a man with those 
predicates; the civilized smile of nat- 
ural virtue too easily curls into a snarl. 

The compassion Peter speaks about 
is not a disdainful philanthropic dole, 
but a deep charity of the heart. James 
Russell Lowell’s Sir Launfal, immacu- 
lately mailed, splendidly mounted, shin- 
ing in young strength, rearing back his 
horse in revulsion at the sight of a 
beggar and then tossing him a pittance, 
is not the symbol of real sympathy, 
mercy or compassion. Contrast with 
him the young Francis of Assisi, strick- 
en with remorse and returning to kiss 
the verminous vagrant he had spurned; 
or Martin of Tours sharing his cloak 
with a shivering stranger. Both of them 
in fact, as Launfal in fiction, found 
Christ and the Grail not in distant lands 
or great enterprises but in their neigh- 
bor; and in their souls sounded a quiet 
voice: “As long as you did it for one 
of these, the least of my brethren, you 
did it for Me” (Matt. 25:45). 

List, some time, the qualities which 
are the outstanding characteristics of 
Your own soul and then compare your 
elf-description with the portrait of the 


Christian which St. Peter outlines in 
his epistle. The autobiographical analy- 
sis would reveal all too many of us as 
compassionate only in fits and starts, 
under impulse of sentimentality rather 
than sanctity; we would discover that 
we are not merciful but vindictive, swift 
to resent, slow to retract, prone to ren- 
der evil for evil. And a world or a 
home or a human heart in which such 
vices reside cannot but be an uneasy 
battleground. 
Wituiam A. Donacny, S.J. 
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RELIGION IN DRAMA. One reason 
why contemporary playwrights produce 
so many inferior plays and so few good 
ones is that most of them have forgot- 
ten—or never knew or have rejected— 
the proposition that the germinal prin- 
ciple of drama is religion. They think 
drama is a form of after-dinner enter- 
tainment, an intellectual exercise or an 
emotional stimulant, without any moral 
function or obligation. They are like 
the blind men in the poem who went to 
“see” an elephant and arrived at the 
various conclusions that an elephant is 
like a rope, a tree, a snake, a wall and 
a couple of other things, without any 
of them discovering the most obvious 
thing about an elephant—that he is a 
large animal. 

Some time ago—probably a year—I 
wrote a column in which I said that 
Western drama had its origin in the 
Church. In my next mail I received a 
letter reminding me that Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and other Greeks also wrote 
fairly good drama, and that all of them 
preceded the Christian era. The writer 
believed, apparently, that moving the 
origin of drama farther back in history 
made it less religious. Sophocles, the 
ablest of Greek dramatists, thought dif- 
ferently. He said, speaking through one 
of his characters, that his intention was 
to justify the ways of the gods to men 
—in other words, drama is a means of 
helping men to understand the laws of 
God and, even if they do not under- 
stand, to conform and submit to them. 

The laws of God are multifarious, 
and crop up in various unsuspected 
places—in psychology, history, the mar- 
riage vow, sociology, politics and a 
thousand and one other relationships of 
a man with his fellowmen. Those are 
the areas of life where problems and 
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the romantic interest, Andy Devine sup- 
plies the comedy, and Trigger again 
proves himself the smartest horse in the 
world by summoning assistance when 
his master is in peril. This is an un- 
distinguished episode in the family 
series. (Republic) 


Mora Watsu 








THE WEEK’S EVENTS MIRRORED 
the varied motions of human wills... . 
The hesitating will was observed. . 
In Indiana, a husband walked home 
vith a bag of groceries, a bag so heavy 
he had to keep both arms around it. 
Suddenly he had to decide whether to 
drop the groceries and find out whose 
hand was in his back pocket or hold on 
and never find out. He could not de- 
cide. The hand lifted his wallet con- 
taining ninety dollars and vanished. . . . 
There were wills which should have 
hesitated but did not... . A California 
citizen found himself seated in a movie 
behind a hat adorned with large 
feathers. The lady said she would not 
remove the hat, whereupon the citizen, 
with his fingernail clippers, snipped the 
feathers off the hat. The man’s argu- 
ment that he did not pay to see feathers 
left the judge unimpressed. . . . Quick 
decisions that were at the same time 
wise ones were reported. . . . A Penn- 
sylvania housewife had just finished 
hanging up her wash on her backyard 
clothes-line when she noticed two 
freight cars pushing into the yard. She 
decided to concentrate not on saving 
the wash but on getting out of the yard. 
She escaped contact with the freight 
cars by inches. .. . In Ohio, a wife try- 
ing to summon the fire department to 
her blazing home heard two women 
talking on the party line. The women 
refused to get off the wire, remarking: 
“We've heard that one before.” Decid- 
ing not to get involved in an argument 
with the two women, the wife ran all 
the way to the fire house. . . . Decisions 
made in less hurried circumstances also 
attracted attention. . . . In Kansas, a 
first-grade teacher for forty-two years 
resigned, explaining: “When grand- 
children of my former pupils began 
showing up in class this year, I thought 
it about time to quit.” In Indiana, a 
103-year-old bachelor announced his 
decision to stay single, at least for the 
Present. He revealed he could not find 
anyone of his own age and was not 
“interested in any young women of 





eighty-five or ninety.” . There were, 
of course, foolish decisions. . . . In San 
Francisco, an Australian war bride, dis- 
covering that her GI husband ate po- 
tato-chips and smoked salmon in bed, 
decided she would return to Australia. 
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The human will is free... . The man 





with the grocery bag could have 
dropped it and gone after the pick- 
pocket. . . . The California moviegoer 
was not forced by his early education 
and environment to snip the feathers 
on the lady’s hat... . The housewife at 
the clothes-line might conceivably have 
tried to save her wash, and the lady 
who encountered the party-line conver- 
sation could have got involved in a 
nasty argument and let her house burn 
down. .. . It is the freedom of the hu- 
man will that makes news. .. . If human 
beings had to follow preordained pat- 
terns of conduct, there wouldn’t be any 
news. ... News is something that could 
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have been different. . People read 
newspapers to find out the unpredicta- 





ble. ... The freedom of the human will 
is a marvelous and at the same time a 
fearful prerogative. . . . To achieve its 
eternal destiny each human will at the 
end of its earthly activity must be in 
tune with the divine will. . . . The hu- 
man will can choose to be out of tune. 

. It has the power to produce sour 
notes here on earth, and to pour forth 
sour notes through all eternity. 

Joun A. Toomey 
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Haganah vs. Mr. Hecht 


Epiror: I was very much distressed 
this afternoon after reading your Com- 
ment in the June 7 issue of AMERICA, 
entitled “Letter to the terrorists.” 

The Labor Zionist Organization of 
America, Los Angeles Division, has in- 
structed me to answer you on their be- 
half. 

We agree with you completely as to 
the need for disavowal of any sym- 
pathy or traffic with the “hechtic” psy- 
chopathic elements in Palestine and in 
the United States. Our organization has 
repudiated any connections with the 
American League for a Free Palestine, 
the Irgun and any and all organizations 
that support their principles. We give 
our support to the Histadrut and to the 
Haganah . .. to the Jewish Agency and 
the legal Zionist organizations here and 
abroad. 

It hurts us to believe that you can 
think of Mr. Hecht and his Hollywood 
Zionist friends as “Zionists.” They are 
not Zionists by any stretch of the im- 
agination. They have nothing to do 
with the “uncertified” immigration into 
Palestine. They have not rescued one 
Jew from Europe and have not trans- 
ported one Jew to safety in Palestine. 
They do nothing but prey upon honest, 
sincere people like yourself! 

When Mr. Hecht says, in his pretty 
way, that the Jews in America “make 
a little holiday” every time a British 
life is taken—don’t believe it! The lives 
of British soldiers are not wanted by 
any Zionists. 

It is, in fact, the policy of the 
Haganah to warn British troops of 
pending bombings and attacks, when 
such attacks are necessary to destroy 
installations that prevent immigration 
of Jews into their promised homeland. 
When a radar station is to be blown 
up so as to cover the landing of a ship- 
load of refugees, the duty officer of the 
station gets an anonymous telephone 
call somewhat as follows: “Hello. This 
is Haganah. Get the hell out!” And the 
British soldiers generally “get the hell 
out.” 

It is the avowed policy of Haganah 
to take no fatal action against the Brit- 
ish soldiers. The responsible Zionist 
leaders know that the British soldier is 
merely a tool of the Empire. They do 


not want his life; they will take every 
precaution to save his life. But they 
will also carry out such measures as 
are necessary and possible to further 
our Cause. 
Davi M. GoopMAN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


[Our correspondent’s disavowal of sym- 
pathy with the “hechtics,” which we 
could have wished less belated and less 
qualified, is nevertheless more welcome 
than his apologia for Haganah sabo- 
teurs. Terrorism is no less reprehensi- 
ble (and no less i: ‘olerable in “our” 
Palestine) for being dubbed “official” 
and warning its victims, profanely or 
otherwise, by telephone. Ep.| 


Professor’s dilemma 


Epitor: Bravo for Father O’Brien 
(“Developing Catholic Scholars,” June 
7, 1947). Such words come more gra- 
ciously, and with more effect, from the 
lips of a priest than from those of a 
layman. 

I am a professor in a Catholic uni- 
versity. I should play a role in the life 
of the community, but I cannot afford 
to. I cannot belong to clubs or enter- 
tain. When people meet me they are 
embarrassed. They are embarrassed by 
two things: 1) the forbidding specter 
of the “professor” that stands between 
their minds and me; 2) my social 
anonymity. I don’t have a recognized 
place in society; they don’t know how 
to deal with me. They are sorry for 
me, too, some of them, but they don’t 
know what to do about it. In a sense 
I am pitiful—owlish, ill adapted (also 
ill clothed). In the circles of business- 
men, lawyers and doctors I am a mis- 
fit. I, doctor of philosophy, do not be- 
long, cannot pay my shot, lack savoir 
faire and savoir vivre. “Back to your 
gallipots and textbooks, my dear pro- 
fessor.” 

We (the Catholic lay professorate) 
need better salaries and more time for 
research and writing. We also need 
community—a place in society. Without 
this we remain in our ghetto, drudges 
without the prestige of the clergy and 
without the solid standing of the busi- 
nessman—or the truck-driver. Query: 
is unionization the way? It would take 
us out of the circle of the learned pro- 
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fessions. I hope it is not the price we 
shall have to pay for a decent salary 
and a place in society. But if, as Father 
O’Brien thinks, administrators wil] no 
grant his three provisions of “adequate 
pay, reasonable security, and satisfge. 
tory working conditions” voluntarily, 
what else can we do? 
Victor M. Hamu 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Catholic colleges and leaders 


Epitor: I suppose all college teachers 
who read Miss Scanlan’s article wil} 
cull from its stimulating columns many 
good points for pondering and self. 
examination. 

However, two rather necessary 
changes in the Catholic college set-up 
will have to ensue if real improvement 
is to result: 1) a better grade of 
students must be enrolled; 2) a better 
grade of teachers will have to be put 
in to do this desired work of improve 
ment. 

To assure better student potential, 
the college will have to prime the 
pumps of youth-training in family, in 
elementary and secondary schools. To 
get the better-staffed faculty, it seems 
necessary to select better prospective 
teachers from “out of the world” and 
to give them better development than 
they are getting. Sisters and Brothers 
and priests who have been largely 
“sheltered” from thinking practically 
about life’s major modern problems 
cannot well act as leadership guides 
to students in the classroom. This isa 
formidable hump for Catholic instite- 
tions to get over. 

I think Miss Scanlan’s criticism well 
reasoned on the whole, yet: 1) it 
seems her college gave her at least 
enough stimulation to become the deep 
thinker and practical observer she 
seems to have become; 2) she seems to 
fall into the error of judging herself 
and her fellow students by an unfair 
norm (is it not too much to expect to 
find old heads on young shoulders?); 
3) it is only right to judge the co 
lege of her youth by its environment. 
By that I mean particularly the prope 
gandist secularism and softness toward 
communism which made the small voice 
of the Catholic college abate to a whit 
per even in the ears of its students 
How few people in the Catholic Chureh 
really could take seriously in an a> 
plied social sense doctrines which met 
with no approbation on screen, on the 
air, in the press? 

(Rev.) Bernarp I. SHEERIN, SJ. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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